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THE RECRUIT. 


(See Plate.) 


N the revolutionary war, the 
American army was recruited 
by the British. This may seem 
paradoxical, but a reference to 
the facts of the case will show 
that it is strictly true. The 
manner in which the British 
thought proper to conduct the war, left 
the Americans no choice but te fight. 
Conciliation was out of the question. 
Even those who favoured the royalist 
cause were often treated worse than ene- 
mies taken with arms in their hands, and 
those who professed neutrality were exterminated 
with fire and the sword. 

In the latter part of the year 1776, the British 
army, thirty thousand strong, having driven Wash- 
ington and his handful of troops across the Dela- 
ware, were cantoned out through the state of New 
Jersey. At that period, the dispute between Bri- 
tain and her colonies was considered to be little 
more than a difference of political opinion. If the 
British had treated the inhabitants of New Jersey 
in accordance with the dictates of humanity and 
good sense, it would have been extremely difficult 
for congress to have maintained the war another 
year ;—but their conduct towards the people of this 
unfortunate state was marked by the most stupid 
and insensate brutality. ‘he unoffending inhabi- 
tants of the rural districts were made to suffer all 
the horrors which drunken soldiers inflict upon the 
inhabitants of a city given up to plunder and ravage. 
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This conduct produced a rising of the people en 
masse throughout the state, recruited Washington’s 
army from the neighbouring states, inspired horror 
and indignation in every part of the country, and 
converted a political dispute into an obstinate and 
unrelenting warfare, which could only terminate 
by the death or expulsion of every invading soldier. 
Thus stupid brutality punishes itself. 

Let us cite a few facts from a British historian 
in support of our estimate of British humanity. 

‘*When the royal army entered the Jerseys, 
the inhabitants pretty generally remained in their 
houses, and many thousands received printed pro- 
tections, signed by order of the commander-in- 
chief; but neither the proclamation of the com- 
missioners nor protections saved the people from 
plunder any more than from insult. Their pro- 
perty was taken or destroyed without distinction 
of persons. They showed their protections: Hes- 
sians could not read them, and would not under- 
stand them ; and the British soldiers thought they 
had as good a right to share of booty as the Hes- 
sians. The royalists were plundered even at New 
York. General de Heister may be pronounced the 
arch-plunderer. He offered the house he lived in 
at New York to public sale, though the property 
of a very loyal subject, who had voluntarily and 
hospitably accommodated him with it. The goods 
of others, suffering restraint or imprisonment among 
the Americans, were sold by auction. The car- 
riages of gentlemen of the first rank were seized, 
their arms defaced, and the plunderer’s arms bla- 
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zoned in their place—and this, too, by British 
officers. Discontents and murmurs increased every 
hour at the licentious ravages of the soldiery, both 
British and foreigners, who were shamefully per- 
mitted, with unrelenting hand, to pillage friend 
and foe in the Jerseys. Neither age nor sex was 
spared. Indiscriminate ruin attended every person 
they met with. Infants, children, old men and 
women, were left in their shirts, without a blanket 
to cover them, under the inclemency of winter. 
Every kind of furniture was destroyed and burnt, 
windows and doors were broken to pieces —in 
short, the houses were left uninhabitable, and the 
people without provisions; for every horse, cow, 
ox and fowl, was carried off. Horrid depredations 
and abuses were committed on that part of the 
army which was stationed at or near Pennytown. 
Sixteen young women fled to the woods to avoid 
the brutality of the soldiery, and were there seized 
and carried off.” 

Other atrocities are narrated by the same his- 
torian, (Gordon,) which will not bear repetition. 
He goes on to say :— 

** These enormities, though too frequently prac- 
tised in a time of war by the military, unless re- 
strained by the severest discipline, so exasperated 
the people of the Jerseys, that they flew to arms 
immediately upon the army’s hurrying from Tren- 
ton; and forming themselves into parties, they 
waylaid the men and cut them off, as they had 
opportunity. ‘The militia collected. The Ameri- 
cans in a few days overran the Jerseys. The army 
was forced to Woodbridge. General Maxwell sur- 
prized Elizabethtown, and took near one hundred 
prisoners, with a quantity of baggage. Newark 
was abandoned. ‘The royal troops were confined 
to the narrow compass of Brunswick and Amboy, 








ARCTIC OF FANCY. 
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both holding an cpen communication with New 
York by water. ‘l‘hey could not even stir out to 
forage but in large parties, which seldom returned 
without loss.”? 

In examining a large collection of original letters 
from members of congress, written in 1776, we 
could not but observe that these patriots, deter- 
mined on independence, were only apprehensive 
that the British would adopt a mild and concilia- 
tory course, and thus paralyze their efforts to 
maintain the spirit of resistance in the people. But 
the next campaign in New Jersey removed all ap- 
prehension on this account. 

The scene represented in the plate is a vivid 
picture of the spirit of those times. The officers 
are soliciting the young countrymen to join the 
standard of liberty. He hesitates, as if with a dim, 
prophetic foresight of the dreary encampment of 
Valley Forge. His betrothed sits near him, not 
to dissuade, but to encourage, as the heroic women 
of America were accustomed to do in that eventful 
age. She reminds him that the mourning weed 
upon his hat is for his father, slain in defence of 
his sister. She tells him that honour and safety 
are only to be found in the American camp; she 
even offers to share his toils. But he spares her 
this sacrifice; he decides for action—he is enrolled 
in the Jersey Blues. He takes a tender leave of 
the high-minded maiden, who returns to her friends 
in the city. He is subsequently engaged in many 
a hard-fought batile, many a weary watch. But 
when the last cannon of Yorktown has sounded 
the knell of tyranny, he returns to claim the hand 
and heart so worthy of a soldier’s bride, and re- 
claim his broad acres on the now peaceful shores 
of Jersey. 





AN HOUR IN THE ARCTIC OF FANCY. 


BY PENINA MOISE. 


HE Arctic of Fancy?” 
echoes the reader. Now 
who believes that that sa- 
lamander of the faculties 
would abide in a frozen 
region even for the space 
of sixty minutes? Why 
not, my dear sceptic ?— 
Think you Nature is ex- 
clusively invested with the privilege of bringing 
boiling springs and congelations into neighbourly 
proximity? Not so, indeed. Fancy has her gla- 
cier and her Geysar within wing-stretch of each 
other. Verily she hath also her sleigh-song and 
her Summer-carol—her snow-shoes and her festival 
sandals--her green livery for the tropics, and ‘‘ icy 





brilliants”’ for latitudes that defy the limitation-sta- 
tute of zero. She it was who inspired the Lapland 
lover’s invocation to his rein-deer—as well as the 
Greenlander’s grand chorus in honour of seal- 
catching. Scanty provender, indeed, can the pony 
of the Muses find among lichens and mosses,—yet 
gallantly hath he borne full many a bard e’en ‘‘to 
the pole itself, where failing gradual, life at length 
goes out.” Less gifted, yet equally adventurous, 
my Muse would now spend 
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Tae Monarch of Ocean once had a caprice 
To give audience to Fishes of every degree ; 

For he said that his life in a moment might cease, 
Since Kings share with Commons in Nature's decree. 
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WHEN THE SILVERY 


Besides, he had foemen Turk-like and nefarious, 
Who treated his species like islands of grease, 
Which rendered existence in Whales quite precarious, 
By violence short’ning its natural lease. 


So he suddenly issued a card piscatorial, 
By means of that maritime mercury, known 
As the Flying-fish— native of seas equatorial, 
Yet slave to the sov’reign of each polar zone. 


This circular brought to his castle of ice 
(As if by the spell of a mighty magician) 

Every child of the deep— with some proper device 
Setting forth its pretence, whether base or patrician. 


The Oyster alone was compelled to decline, 
Lamenting, with tears which condensed into pearls, 

That her race e’er were victim’s on Luxury’s shrine, 
For the prey of Canaille—or the pageant of Earls. 


Wave loads of Sea-monsters, and Minnows in shoals, 
To Court, at the season appointed, repaired ; 

Pike's arithmetic e’en could not number the Soles 
That his majesty’s kind hospitality shared. 


Like the Mexican chieftain, the Whale was too fat 
(Though courteous his manner and gracious his mood) 
To rise from the frosty recess where he sat, 
With a sense of his dignity strongly imbued. 


But who will deny that King Cachalot’s reign, 
(Albeit his spermship is not locomotive,) 

By means of the substance derived from his brain, 
Of gen’ral enlightenment e’er is promotive? 


The fish-aristocracy gathered together, 
While pisces plebeian were grouping apart, 
Diseussing, like mortals, the state of the weather, 
Then branching to politics, science and art. 


In the genus Lbalena, the Narwhal ranked second, 
And haughtily now was his horn elevated 

Duke Grampus, likewise of the blood-royal reckoned, 
His claim to distinction most pompously stated. 


On the shiel@ of the Dolphin a bay-leaf was lying, 
Expressive of loyalty’s zealous devotion; 

Its motto chivalric—“I change but in dying,” 
As true of the plant as the peer of the ocean. 


jaron Lamprey, who England’s first Henry had slain, 
Regarded the Sturgeon with infinite scorn; 

While the latter, of certain possessions as vain, 
An isinglass emblem had loftily borne 
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The Mullet, of classical memories proud, 

(Though now by the epicure strangely neglected,) 
Grew pedantic—and spoke of Apicius aloud, 

And the vases of glass that her beauty reflected. 


The taggue of the gossip, released from embargo, 
To modern Italia tripped flippantly down, 

Where she boastingly said that her dainty dotargo, 
With Caviare partook gastronomic renown 


A Raja, (let Linnzeus determine his caste.) 
Impatient of so much vain glory and pride, 

Now struck the young braggart as onward he past, 
And gave her a terrible Cramp in the side. 


The Lady Barbatus lay seemingly dead, 
Paralyzed by the blow which Electricus gave— 
And tears by her sensitive sisters were shed, 
As her motionless form drifted over the wave. 


The Drum. closely muffied, rolled sadly away— 
And the Shark darted forward, betraying chagrin 

That no signal it proved for the seizure of prey, 
Which a treaty of concord at present must screen 


What means this aggression? the monarch inquired, 
Count Thornback, your kinsman, has broken the truce ; 
His presence at court is no longer desired, 
Since he of his faculties makes such ill use. 


Now pray you, my liege, (plead his bristling relation,) 
Your wrath ’gainst my cousin Torpedo suspend ; 

Let clemency conquer your strong indignation, 
And believe that he never again will offend. 


So then let it be! said the Titan aquatic; 
While courtiers, Polonius-like, fickle and frail, 
Declared, in a tone the most loud and emphatic, 
Such generous conduct was—just “like a Whale!” 


Alas! what avail, hapless Lord of the Stream, 

Thy meekness, forbearance and greatness of soul! 
Since none of these virtues thy life may redeem 

From the tyrant whose will nought below ean control. 


Death spareth not even the head that’s anointed ! 
For thee the abyss of destruction doth yawn; 

The Sword-fish his minister now is appointed— 
Against thee in secret his weapon is drawn. 


What! ho! hast no body-guards near to defend thee” 
To the rescue, ye knights of the spine and the shell; 
Ho! treason—he perishes! Heaven befriend thee! 


Thy blood changes foam-beads to rubies! Farewell! 
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BY G. 
WueEn the silvery star of even 
From the climes of bliss above, 
Looks down, as if from Heaven 
*T were an angel’s smile of love ; 
When the shades of night are creeping 
O’er the mountain from the lea, 
And the blue-eyed flowers are sleeping, 
I shall come, beloved, to thee: 
Oh! under Love’s subduing power, 
How sweet to meet at such an hour! 
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And hallowed is our meeting 
With a fond undoubting heart, 
And the umid kiss at greeting, 
And the impassioned when we part; 
Each tremulous word she utters, 
And the mingled sinile and tear, 
And the unconscious sigh that flutters 
From a child-like thought of fear: 
Oh! under Love's all-hallowing power, 
How sweet to meet at such an hour! 











CHARLES THE FIRST TAKING LEAVE OF HIS 
CHILDREN. 


(See Plate.) 


HATEVER were the 
political faults of Charles 
the First of England, his 
private life was allowed, 
even by his enemies, to 
be stainless, and his cha- 
racter in his domestic re- 
lations may be quoted as 
an example of unsullied purity. It is for this rea- 
son, and not because he was a king, that his pic 
ture has a place in our ‘‘ Book.”?> We show him 
in his nobler style, that of a good father and faithful 
husband. The touching scene which our engraving 
represents is true to history, and may be briefly told. 
Three days were allowed the king between his 
sentence and the execution. This interval he 
passed with great tranquillity, chiefly in reading 
and devotion. All his family that remained in 
England were allowed access tohim. It consisted 
only of the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester—for the Duke of York had made his 
escape. Henry, Duke of Gloucester, was little 
more than seven years old, the princess about four- 
teen; but notwithstanding her tender years, she 
showed an advanced judgment, and the calamities 
of her family had made a deep impression upon 
her. After many pious consolations and advices, 
the king gave her in charge to tell the queen, that, 
** during the whole course of his life, he had never 
once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity towards 
her; and that his conjugal tenderness and his life 
should have an equal duration.” Well might the 
princess love such a father and mourn his death. 
Then taking his little son on his knee, the king 
said to him, ‘‘ Now they will cut off thy father’s 
head.” At these words the child looked very 
steadfastly upon him. The king continued, ‘‘ Now 
mark what I say: they will cut off my head, and, 
perhaps, make thee aking. But mark what I say 
—thou must not be a king as long as thy brothers, 
Charles and James, are alive. They will cut off 





thy brothers’ heads when they can catch them ; 
and thy head, too, they will cut off at last. There- 
fore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by 
them.” 

The duke, sighing, replied—‘‘I will sooner be 
torn in pieces first.” 

Tradition says that the king’s eyes were filled 
with tears of joy and admiration when he heard 
his little son give such a firm promise to obey his 
orders. 

It has been stated that the men who then ma- 
naged the government of England intended to bind 
the Princess Elizabeth apprentice to a_button- 
maker, but she died soon after her father’s execu- 
tion—it was supposed from grief for his death. 
However, it is hardly probable that such a plan of 
degrading this young, innocent girl, was ever se- 
riously entertained; for Cromwell, when made 
Protector, sent the Duke of Gloucester safely to 
Holland, and had Elizabeth lived, she would, 
doubtless, have been allowed to accompany him. 
But he also died young, and never came to the 
throne of which his father had given him such sad 
warning. The Stuarts were an unfortunate family 
in the true sense of the poet— 


“ Look into those we call unfortunate 
And closer viewed you'll find they were unwise— 
Some flaw in their own conduct lies beneath.” 
. 

Such was the character of this race of royal 
blood, now, happily for the race as well as the 
world, extinct. The ‘‘martyr king,” as the friends 
of Charles I. term him, was, doubtless, the best 
scion of the stock; and if the test of true great- 
ness of soul be to meet death with religious resig- 
nation and calm tranquillity of spirit, he must have 
been agreat man. The closing scenes of his life 
were for the man a triumph, and it may with truth 
be said, that he never showed himself in his real 
majesty till he laid his ‘‘ gray, discrowned head,”? 
on the block. 
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THE BEACON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue beacon glimmers through the night, 
And looks far o’er the sea; 

Thou mariner! the storm, with might, 

May shatter soon thy vessel light,— 
But here’s a bay for thee. 
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With anxious longing from the land, 
Hope looks to life’s rough sea; 

The torch is into blazing fanned— 

Here, mariner, is the flow’ry strand ; 
But hither comes not he. 























THE BLOXHAMS AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR, PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


ITH unwonted courtesy, 
Tommy Tring performed a 
work of supererogation in as- 


7 the coach. A basket of yery 
fine apples was standing in 
the porch, and before going 
into the house, the riding party sat down 
to eat some. 

‘*Them’s fine apples, an't they ?’’— 
said Tommy Tring. ‘‘'They’re New- 
town pippins.4 

“Pretty fal’ —replied Bloxham. 
** But they are nothing to our English golden run- 
nets.”” 

‘*Take care what you say’’—observed the 
countess. 

** You may talk of our English apples’’—said 
Horne Tooke—‘‘but you know very well you 
never tasted any in England half so good as these. 
I’m beginning to like America, for I never had 
such good prog in my life as since I’ve been here 
in this very house.”’ 

‘It’s always been counted one of the best 
houses-in these parts’’—said Tommy—‘‘and the 
squire an’t at all out of the way in his charges. 
Has he given you any bill yet ?”’ 

** Bill!’’—exclaimed Bloxham. 

‘* Charges !’’—ejaculated his wife. 
you mean?’ 

‘*Good Heavens!’’—cried the countess—‘‘ into 
what have I been betrayed ?”’ 

‘* Why, did not you all know this was a hotel ?”’ 
said Tommy Tring—‘‘such as your gal Molly 
calls a hinn?”’ 

‘*What's the sign?’’—said Horne 
“and where is it ?”’ 

** Oh, the sign’’—replied Tommy—‘‘ the sign! 
Why, the sign is General Washington; it was 
took down long ago. We all thought that (besides 
disgracing him) it was disagreeable to ail our feel- 
ings to have him hanging on a high post like a 
gallows, and swinging about in the wind and rain, 
and with the sun broiling and the snow beating in 
his fine, noble countenance, with his regimentals 
on. And there was no manner of use in it; for 
the house was too well known to want a sign at 
the door. So it was took down, and cleaned clean 
and brightened up, and framed in gold, and put 
in the big room, and hung over the mantel-piece 
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‘* What do 


Tooke— 


sisting the Bloxhams out of 


for a picter. That’s it you see every day; only 
you seem to take care never to lvok atit. But 
that’s nateral considering you're British. Yes, 
there it is, inside the house, over the big-room 
It’s a very genteel way of having a sign, 


” 


mantel. 
and a new fashion. 

‘* But where is the bar ?’’—asked Bloxham. 

‘* Oh, that’s a sort of a secret, and a new fashion, 
too. Public bars is going quite out. But you know 
whatever you call for you can have. Besides, this 
is not a common tavern like the White Bear up 
the road; it’s a large farm with a hotel to it. We 
have many such about the country; and they’re 
found to answer very well. It’s like killing two 
birds with one stone—a thing we American people 
are very apt to do.”’ 

“You astonish me!’’—exclaimed Bloxham. 
‘* Have we been all this time staying on expenses 
at an inn ?”’ 

“‘To be sure you have’’—replied Tommy. 
** And hadn’t none of you the wit to find it out of 
yourselves ?”’ 

** We're all in the wrong box’’—said Bloxham, 
ruefully. 

‘* A capital joke, though’’—said Horne Tooke, 
laughing loudly. 

‘*Hush, you graceless imp !’’—exclaimed his 
mother. ‘‘Is this a laughing matter? Things 
are bad enough without your making them worse.”’ 

‘* And shall we be charged with every item we 
have had ?”’—said Bloxham. ‘‘ Why, we shall be 
ruined.”’ 

‘«'l'o be sure you will’’—said Tommy Tring ;— 
‘‘ every tittle is set down to you. Why, I thought 
you knew it all along, from the way you called for 
things, and ordered about, and found fault.”’ 

‘*Here’s a pretty kettle of fish !’”’—exclaimed 
Bloxham. 

‘‘IT never could tell’’—observed Tommy— 
‘‘why English folks call all sorts of bad things 
‘kettles of fish.’ ’’ 

‘*Mr. Bloxham and Mrs. Bloxham’’—said the 
Countess Wangledon, in a sharp, strong veice, not 
the least whining; and forgetting, also, to wave 
and bow about—‘‘this is all very strange. Re- 
member, I came here expressly by your invitation ; 
so I regard myself as your guest entirely. I can 
prove it by your own letter. So I wash my hands 
of the whole business; and a pretty mess you’ve 


made of it.’’ 
‘* After all we had heard of American hospi- 


; tality’’—said Bloxham, ruefully—‘‘I thought we 
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should have had a fine time here as long as we 
pleased to stay, without its costing us a farthing. 
And now, to pay for all this, will strip us to the 
skin.” 

** Many go for wool and come home shorn’’— 
observed Tommy. 

‘*Confound the place !’’—exclaimed Bloxham. 
‘*T wish I had never set foot upon it. Why, what 
a monstrous bill we must have run up here; so 
many of us, too. How could I suppose when this 
infernal fox of a squire asked me to stop at his 
house, that he kept an inn, and meant it in the 
way of business? Confound his Yankee cunning.”’ 

‘“*Any how’’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘ you've 
behaved all the time as if you counted yourselves 
at an inn; so how could we suppose you did not 
know it ?”’ 

‘** Mary’’—said Bloxham to his wife—*‘ you re- 
member I told you, more than once, that perhaps 
we were going too far, and making ourselves too 
much at home under another man’s roof.”’ 

“To be sure’’—said Horne Tooke—*‘ we never 
would have been allowed to go on this way in 
England in any but a public house. I thought, 
myself, these American people were great fools 
However, if they chose to 


” 


for bearing with us. 
do so, it was none of our business to stop them. 

‘*“What a monstrous bore’’—said Bloxham. 
** How on earth shall we get out of this scrape ?"’ 

**T think it quite likely you'll have your bill 
to-morrow’’—said ‘Tommy Tring. 

** The plain truth is’’—replied Bloxham—*“‘ that 
we are not in funds to pay it at all. Maybe the 
landlord will let us off.”’ 

‘*T guess not’’—answered Tommy. ‘‘I don’t 
know why he should—’specially since you've all 
given so much trouble, and behaved bad all along. 
Landlords an’t apt to let people off; even when 
they make themselves agreeable.”’ 

**But if we tell him we were not the least 
aware of his keeping an inn?”’ 

** Well, then, he’ll say it was your business to 
Know what sort of a house you were in, before you 
tarried so long.’’ 

‘**Mr. Bloxham'’’—said the countess—‘‘ I desire 
you again to remember that I came here by an in- 
vitation under your own hand. I have writing to 
show for it; which, if necessary, I can produce in 
a court of justice, as proof positive. Let this be 
a warning to you, in future, never to go to an inn 
that has not a sign outside."’ 

‘*Tt would be better’’"—observed Tommy. 

‘*Was there ever such a ridiculous country’’— 
pursued the countess—‘‘or one that was so hard 
to understand. I have been sick of it from the 
day I landed. I hate, detest, and despise the 
whole Yankee nation—a vile, low, contemptible 
pack of vulgarians!’’ 

‘“Them's your sentiments, are they ?’’—said 
Tommy. 

““Yes, they are; and I don’t care now who 
knows them.” 

“It must have been a pretty tight job all this 
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time to try to keep them down’’—said Tommy. 
**And yet we all saw through you as easy as a 
glass windor. However, we that lives in these 
parts an't Yankees no-how, and we don’t like to 
be called so. All isn’t fish that swims in the 
sea.”’ 

**Dear Mr. Tring’’—said Mrs. Bloxham, who 
had been for some minutes in consultation with 
her husband—‘‘ you are a sensible man, and have 
a right understanding of things—can't you contrive 
some way to get us out of this miserable mess ?”’ 

** This dreadful dilemma’’—added her husband. 

“This fish-kettle, you mean’’—said Tommy. 
** Well, I don’t know—there’s such a large biling 
of you.”’ 

**Do, pray, good Mr. Tring’’—pursued Blox- 
ham. ‘‘I’m really quite dumbfounded—quite at 
a non-plus.”’ 

** Well’’—replied Tommy—“* I’m a soft-hearted 
fellow, and was always countéd a good hand at 
helping a lame dog over a stile; but this is such 
an ugly job, I’m rather at a none-plush myself. 
Pity you've stayed so long.’* 

** Oh, a thousand pities’’—said Mrs. Bloxham. 
**If we had only known that the house was an 
inn, and those Mayfield f@ople a landlord and land- 
lady.”’ 

‘*T thought more than ence””—said the countess 
—‘‘it was rather odd, @¥en for such wasteful fools 
as the Americans, to keep so many visitors in the 
house so long, without giving them a hint that they 
had worn out their welcome. But after J came, I 
supposed they considered themselves sufficiently 
repaid by the honour and novelty of having a lady 
of rank under their roof, in a country where 
countesses are rarities.”’ 

‘*Now quit all that humbug’’—said Horne 
Tooke. ‘‘It’s grown quite too flat; so let’s have 
no more of it.’’ 

‘*Yes—yes’’—said Tommy Tring—‘‘ enough 
is as good as a feast. And this an’t no time to 
keep up countessing—we' ve other fish to fry. I’m 
a pondering and puzzeling how to get you out of 
this ‘ere fix.”’ 

** Be quick, then’’—said Bloxham. 

**You say you can’t pay no-how’’—pursued 
Tommy. ‘‘I've a notion it will be a thundering 
bill.”’ 

The Bloxham couple groaned in concert—‘‘ How 
we have been taken in!”’ 

** You took yourselves in’’—continued Tommy 
‘* How could you be such ninnies as to think you 
were living week after week at free quarters for 
nothing at all, with leave to ax any ’quaintances 
you chose ?”’ 

‘* Aye’’—said the countess, bitterly—‘‘ that was 
the most unpardonable sin of all. Could I have 
believed that they were not visitors themselves ? 
Could I have supposed that I was not invited as a 
visitor also ?"’ 

‘The receiver's as bad as the thief’’—remark- 
ed Tommy. 

‘To think’’—continued the countess, drawing 
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herself up as erect as possible—‘‘ that they should 
have presumed to take the liberty of inveigling a 
lady of rank into so vile a predicament. But I 
am rightly served for ever having honoured such 
persons with my notice—people that nobody knows 
—low-bred cocknies » 

**I don’t know what cocknies is’’—interrupted 
Tommy—“ but as to the standing of all of you in 
your own country, I guess it’s six of one and half 
a dozen of t’other. So as high words break no 
bones, I advise you to stop all this squabbling, and 
turn your eyes to the main chance—that is, the 
chance of getting off without paying; for, if I 
make you out right, to pay is no ways convenient.”’ 

“*It is out of the question’’—said Bloxham. 
‘* We are not prepared.”’ 

** Pa’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ you know how 
we slipped off from London and Bristol.’’ 

** Practice makes perfect’’—observed Tommy ; 
—‘‘so if you are used to the business you should 
be the cleverer at it, and get into no blunders. 
Well, I'll try and do you a good turn, though 
you are British—which last is the reason I haven't 
given you much of my company since you've been 
staying—boarding here, I mean.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Tring’’—exclaimed Mrs. Bloxham— 
** we'll promise you any thing if you'll only help 
us away.”’ 

‘* Trusting’’—said Horne Tooke—‘‘ that you 
will consider yourself well paid by enjoying the 
satisfaction of doing a good action.”’ 

**T don’t want no pay’’—said Tommy—‘‘I an’t 
a bit mean; and my conscience wouldn't let me 
take nothin., for this piece of business above all. 
You are willing to sneak off, then, like thieves in 
the night ?”’ 

**Oh, yes—yes—any way at all !’’—exclaimed 
Bloxham. ‘‘ We can’t face the landlord and his 
bill to-morrow.”’ 

‘** How vastly disagreeable’’—said the countess. 
‘*' This is the fruits of coming to America. But 
again remember, Mr. Bloxham, I have nothing to 
do with any bill. I can prove that I came by your 





invitation.’ 

‘Now, good people’’—said Tommy—*“‘ mind 
every word I’m a going to put at you. As Morris 
says, when he’s speaking one of his speeches— 
‘Lend me your ears, and be silent that ye may 
hear.’ Firstly, it must be fixed that you are to 
flit to-night—this very night, after all good people 
are asleep in their beds. Secondly, you had better 
behave as well as ever you can at the tea-table, 
and eat as much as ever you can, in case it should 
be your last good meal free gratis. Thirdly, as 
soon as supper is over, you must all go up stairs 
and fall to private packing. Fourthly, we must 
make a friend of Pompey, and take him into the 
plot; which is easy. We'll just praise the friz of 
his wool a little, and dwell upon his straight 
legs.”’ 

“Will he ask much for assisting us ?’’—inquired 
Bloxham. 

“If he does you can’t give it him'’—replied 
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Tommy. ‘‘ Where nothing’s to be had the king 
must lose his rights. So Pomp’s pay may go with 
the rest, and be lost along with the squire’s—the 
landlord's, I mean. By-the-bye, if I wasn’t a 
good sort of a fellow you wouldn't find me helping 
to cheat Lawrence Mayfield for your benefit. 
Well, seventhly or eighthly, (I forget which, ) you 
must all be ready whenever I have Pompey at the 
back-gate with the coachee, which he will steal 
out of the stable, horses and all, for the purpose. 
It will be bright moonlight; and you must all 
slip down stairs softly and get in; and he'll drive 
you up to the White Bear, three miles above, 
where you'll see a great sign swinging half across 
the road—so there'll be no mistake there. The 
White Bear takes in people at all hours of the 
night, and you can stay there till to-morrow. Be 
sure, though, to hide yourselves well.’’ 

“* Disgusting !’’—ejaculated the countess. ‘‘ For 
what vile scenes am I reserved? Such things 
could only happen in America !”’ 

‘If we proceed to Baltimore now’’—said Blox- 
ham—‘‘ we may be traced thither.”’ 

** So you will’’—replied Tommy—‘‘ and there’s 


great danger of you're all being brought back 


again. Depend on it, the pursuit will be hot. 
There'll be the squire and Morris, and all the 


neger men; and maybe I shall have to join the 
hue and cry myself, for the sake of appearances. 
But to put us all on the wrong scent, you'd better 
strike across the country and go to Philadelphia, 
or New York, or Boston. I suppose all places is 
pretty much the same to you.”’ 

‘*Is Philadelphia quite healthy now ?’’—asked 
Bloxham. 

** Quite—and it has been so all along ; and you 
knew it, too, only you never let on. However, 
there’s all sorts of stages a passing the White 
Bear, for it’s on the great road. So you may take 
your choice, and go east, west, north or south— 
only the farther off the better. I should advise 
Canady or else Kaintuck. Yes, as the song says, 
I think you'd better ‘hurry down into Kaintuck.’ ”’ 

‘*T don’t altogether like this plan’’—said Blox- 
ham—‘“‘ but I see not what else I can do. 
Mr. Tring, we put ourselves under your guidance.’’ 

‘* Yes—yes’’—said Tommy—‘‘a drowning man 
will catch at a straw. Well—well, after supper 
I’ll steal up stairs to you, and we'll settle the last 
of the hash. Remember, ‘tis your last supper in 
this hotse, so make the most of it.’’ 

‘* That we will’’—said Horne Tooke. 

‘**Oh, yes’’—sighed Mrs. Bloxham. 

‘* A hard case !'’—ejaculated her husband. 

‘Upon second thoughts’’—said Tommy Tring 
—‘‘ you'd best not behave well at table to-night, 
for fear they should notice the change, and think 
there's something in the wind. And Madam Wan- 
gledon had beiter whine and twine about as usual; 
even more so, if she can.’’ 

** At least’’—said the countess, haughtily—‘‘ in 
leaving this hateful house, we shall get out of the 
way of your valgar impertinence.”’ 


So, 
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“ True’’—said Tommy—‘‘so, it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody no good.”’ 

‘* Mr. Tring is a privileged character’’—observ- 
ed Bloxham. 

** And so am I’’—said Horne Tooke. 

‘There now’’—pursued Tommy—*‘‘ go in all 
of you and get your supper, and mind every word 
I’ve told you. Put yourselves under my rule, 
out and out, and I'll engage to get you off safe and 
sound. Only, when I’m about starting you, mind 
you don’t be particular and boggle about inconveni- 
ences. Beggars must not be choosers.”’ 

As soon as the Bloxhams had all gone into the 
house, Tommy ‘Tring had an interview with 
Pompey, whom he commissioned to watch their 
behaviour. Pompey afterwards reported that it 
was just the same as usual, only a great deal worse; 
except that Horne Tooke did not speak a word. 
Tommy then, as a great secret, explained his 
whole plan to Pompey, with strict injunctions not 
to say a syllable about it ‘‘to any living soul;’’ 
alleging that the squire and little Patty might not 
think it quite honourable to play such a trick even 
on the British, and would be likely to stop the 
whole if apprized of it. Eventually, Pompey only 
entrusted the secret to every servant in the house, 
(with the exception of Molly Bloxham, as they 
called her,) and they all agreed to keep it, in the 
hope of ‘‘ having some fun’’ out of the unpopular 
guests, in return for the trouble they had given 
them. 

Supper over, the Bloxham party pleaded fatigue 
and went to their rooms, with the exception of 
Horne Tooke, who wandered about silent and 
abstracted. ‘Tommy Tring slipped up stairs to 
them for the final arrangement of the plot, and 
exhorted them to pack as quietly as possible, and 
not to make too much ‘‘tramping over head.”’ 
The Mayfields were engaged down stairs with 
some neighbouring visitors, who had come over to 
spend the evening. 





THE CHILD’S SONG. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Mayfield retired for the 
night, they found on a bureau an anonymous letter 
written as follows :— 


“*To asquire Mayfield— 

‘‘This is to in Form you that things is Going 
Swimingly, and youre Likely to get Ridd of all 
your trubbles. If you heer any Noyses to Night, 
trooping About like goasts and pharies, never Let 
on, but Make yourselves as Blind as batts and as 
Deef as door nales, and dont Put your hedds out 
of the door and Ax questons. Twill be all the 
Better for you in the End. A grate Hapiness is 
Going to Befal you, perpared Under the rose, by 
a well Wisher. This is All at Present from 

‘* yours to Comand till deth 
‘*an Unown phrend in Cogg, 
wet i 
‘*N. B.—Dont be Afrade that the Ennemy will 
be any how Injured in life orlimm. Naut is Never 
in danger.”’ 


‘** Now'’—said Mr. Mayfield—‘‘ we will obey 
Tommy Tring, and make ourselves as blind as 
bats and as deaf as door nails. Since he has begun 
it, let him play out his play. However uncouth 
the means, the end will in all probability turn out 
well—at least for us.’’ 

‘* Really, my dear’’—replied Mrs. Mayfield— 
‘*it is not right to trust to Tommy Tring. He is 
There is no knowing what he 


, 


quite too simple. 
may do with these people.’ 

‘‘Let him take his course’’—answered the 
squire. ‘‘ With all his simplicity he has shrewd- 
ness enough not to go too far; and I am very cer- 
tain that, as he says, they wil! not be endangered 
in life or limb. I shall, indeed, be very glad to 
have my house cleared of them, (that countess 
especially,) even through the agency of Tommy 
Tring. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE CHILD’S SONG. 


BY MRS. M 


Fiower! Flower! bending so lowly, 
Wet with the evening dew, 

Oh say, say, dost thou love me, 

Even as I love you? 





Child! Child! the breath of an ange! 
Waketh the love in me; 

The spirit of Beauty hovering over me— 

Dwelleth that spirit in thee? 


Stream! Stream! bathing the lilies, 


On thy calm breast asleep, 
Say, knowest thou the love I bear thee, 


As | gaze in thy depths and weep 
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Child, a vestal Purity 
Feedeth her altar-fires here ; 

Burneth her flame in thy breast brightly ” 
Then art thou most dear. 






Star! Star! whose soft beams reach me 
From the far-off blue, 

Oh say, say, dost thou love me, 

Even as I love you? 


Child! Child! I love my Father,— 
Dwelleth that Father with you? 

Then ever, for ever I love you.— 

Such is the love of the true. 
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OTIOSZ; OR, LOOSE LEAVES OF LITERARY 


LEISURE. 


T was about ten o’clock on 
a wild winter’s night; the 
wind was howling with that 
strange melancholy wail, 
which sounds to an imagina- 
tive ear so like the voice of 
spirits riding the gust, and, 
perchance, reviewing scenes 
of past happiness. 

The feathery heads of the 
old cedars murmured and sighed to the gale which 
shook them, and the gnarled arms of one or two 
large timber trees creaked and groaned as they 
chafed one against the other, like the strained masts 
and cordage of a great ship in a tornado. 

But within doors the very contrast of the din 
abroad, with the thoughts it suggested of cold and 
danger and discomfort, rendered the pleasant aspect 
of the home fireside even more grateful than its 
wont. 

It was a very cheerful room, in which, on that 
night of storm and darkness, a little knot of friends 
was collected round a bright and blazing hearth— 
a cottage library, of small dimensions, yet fitted 
up with admirable taste, and in perfect keeping. 
The walls on every side were covered with book- 
cases, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, of 
black walnut wood, the upper half of every door 
finished with diamond panes of glass, and lined 
with fluted damask of rich bright crimson. , The 
door of the room, made to match the book cases, 
could not be distinguished; the French windows, 
two in number, were mantled by soft, heavy dra- 
peries of crimson damask; the floor was spread 
with a thick carpet, in which the same hues pre- 
dominated, and the cloth covering the large library 
table and the cushions of the ponderous arm-chairs, 
were all of the same colour. 

The ceiling was wrought in intersecting beams 
and panels of black walnut, and from the central 
square there hung a lamp of dark bronze with 
several burners, spreading a mellow light from 
their ground-glass globes, through the pleasant 
room. 

The mantelpiece, of the same material with the 
walls and ceiling, was made in the shape of a flat 
Gothic arch, spanning a broad and capacious hearth, 
which now, piled high with logs of hickory and 
maple, was sending a glow through the whole li- 
brary, which made the lamps on high look pale 
and cheerless. 

Around this happy-looking hearth, ensconced in 
the deep cushions of as many soft arm-chairs, 
there sat this evening four men, chatting cozily 





together in a sort of easy idleness, by no means 
unprovided with those creature-comforts which, 
alas! are not always the concomitants of literary 
labour, much less of literary leisure. 

The library table, covered with books of refer- 
ence, and manuscripts neatly arranged and ticketed, 
inkstands and urns, and paper-weights of antique 
form, portfolios of morocco, and a superb carcel- 
lamp with a porcelain shade, was now pushed back 
a little from the fire, to make room for a small 
trivet, which stood within easy reach of any of the 
company. 

Thereon was displayed, in glittering array, a 
coffee service of old-fashioned massive silver, a 
stand of choice liqueurs, a silver salver covered 
with cheroots and cigars of sundry chosen brands, 
and a small jar of Sevres-China, filled with the 
Indian weed, disguised by oriental aromatics. 

Dinner was over; and by the well-pleased faces 
and luxurious attitudes of the guests, it would not 
be rash to venture on the assertion that it had been 
a dinner worthy of its amphitryon. 

The dark Mocha was steaming fragrantly in the 
porcelain cups, and each of the four guests was 
smoking silently—each one a various preparation 
of the weed—in soft and languid luxury. 

He on the left of the chimney-corner, whom I 
shall designate as the author, who was, in fact, the 
owner of the sanctum, was inspiring and exhaling 
slowly the exquisite fumes of a manilla cheroot, 
suffering them to remain on his palate for some 
moments, and seeming to ruminate pleasurably on 
the rich aroma. 

He was a man not advanced beyond the middle 
age, though his face was worn with many lines— 
it might be of thought, it might be of suffering or 
sorrow—and his hair, which must once have been 
singularly beautiful and abundant, was now so 
blent with silvery lines, that its original dark 
chestnut was lost in a sort of hybrid colour. His 
features were hard and marked, but such as could 
not be called ugly, though certainly they were still 
less to be termed handsome—save his eye only, 
large, clear and tranquil, and beaming like a star 
out of the quiet melancholy which generally shroud- 
ed his face. His frame had once been very power- 
ful and athletic, but it was now considerably bent 
and emaciated, although there still was something 
about it which indicated the existence of the mens 
gana in corpore sano. 

Next to him sat a younger, smaller, fresher 
looking man, with a luxuriant head of light-brown 
curly hair, a merry, twinkling eye, and a face 
whose every line bespoke mirth, humour, genuine 
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good-nature and benevolence. He had, however, 
something of a roving air; his dress bore not a 
little of a sporting character, and eschewing the 
luxuries of the author’s smoking apparatus, he re- 
plenished, from a pouch of otter skin adorned with 
coloured porcupine quills, a long Indian pipe, with 
kinnekinninck, obtained from the wild tribes which 
dwell on the skirts of the Rocky Mountains. 

‘To an eye practised in judging the characteristics 
of men of different nations, it would have been no 
difficult conclusion to assign both of these to that 
wondrous little isle which, though scarcely a speck 
on its surface, exerts so vast an influence on the 
destinies of the universe, and spreads its sons so 
widely and on so many missions among its count- 
less kingdoms. 

Next to the traveler, whom I will call Heneage, 
sat the professor, a delicate, tall person, with that 
quick, eager and inquiring look and manner, and 
something, perhaps, of that pale complexion, which 
indicates the New Englander—probably the purest 
and most direct descendant of the old Saxon blood 
of England that now exists on earth, and to this 
day displaying singularly, though modified by the 
exigencies of a new climate and new institutions, 
the genuine characteristics of the old Saxon mind. 

He drew in quick, short puffs, as if he thought 
a pause even in that luxurious occupation would be 
a loss of time—a genuine Havana. 

Last of the group, in the right hand corner of 
the hearth, the doctor had coiled himself away into 
his elbow chair, and was fumigating with such as- 
siduous obstinacy, that he had enveloped himself 
in a perfect mist of perfumed Turkish tobacco, 
surging incessantly from the vast bowl of a noble 
meerschaum. 

Suddenly he ceased smoking for a moment, and 
the dispérsing wreaths revealed a noble forehead 
and very handsome features, although there was 
something ironical, perhaps sceptical, in the curl 
of the lip and the glance of the eye. As he with- 
drew his lips from the amber mouthpiece of his 
meerschaum, he addressed the author in perfectly 
good English, though with an accent, or intonation 
rather, which betokened his foreign origin. The 
doctor was a Hanoverian. 

It was singular enough—and it is on account of 
this singularity that I have insisted on it—that in 
these four friends, as they sat on that winter’s 
night chance-assembled, there had come together 
four clear types of the four great elements of the 
general English mind. 

In the face and figure of the author, it would 
not have been difficult to discern the existence of 
the unmixed Norman blood—that blood whence 
came, undoubtedly, the active and mounting ingre- 
dient which, combined with the persevering reso- 
lution of the Saxon strain, has carried to destinies 
so wondrous the great Anglo-Norman races which 
have sprung from the vigorous admixture. 

The traveler was of the old Saxon blood, as it 
is found in a few isolated families, proud of their 
lineage older than the conquest, and older, too, at 
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home, in parts of the islarid last and least easily 
subdued. 

The professor was of the Saxon race, as it now 
exists, pure and almost unmixed, and apart from 
the influence of any other, and that other a pre- 
dominating people, in New England. 

The doctor was, in very deed, a Teuton—a 
genuine inhabitant of that great, many-memoried, 
and deep-minded north, from one or another part 
of which, Englishmen and Americans, we all draw 
the whole of our breath and being, our qualities 
and characteristics, our prejudices and our princi- 
ples, our tendency towards peculiar vices and pe- 
culiar virtues. 

And here had these four met in easy and familiar 
freedom, as many times before they had met, and 
as many times they hoped to meet again, to dis- 
course of the men, the matters and the manners of 
the day. 

Perhaps their lucubrations may not prove all un- 
interesting to the general reader, for I think one or 
two of them, at least, were rather vigorous and 
bold thinkers. 

And so the doctor, suffering his smoke to clear 
away, said to the author, after a long and sleepy 
pause, during which the process of digestion had 
superseded that of conversation. 

**Ts it true, D’Acre, that you are going to trans- 
late Eugene Sue’s next work ?” 

‘1 think not,” replied the other. ‘‘ But I shall 
not make up my mind until I have seen the whole 
of it.” 

‘*What new work do you mean?” asked He- 
neage, the traveler. ‘‘ Herbert is translating ‘ The 
Jew,’ is he not ?”? 

‘‘He does not mean the Jew as I understand 
him,” said the professor, ‘‘ but ‘The Seven Deadly 
Sins,’ which Sue announces afterward.” 

"Ah, I did not hear of that. And why do you 
think you will not translate it, D’Acre ?”’ 

‘*T am sure I will not translate it until I know 
what it contains. Herbert told me, the other day, 
that when he undertook to translate ‘The Wan- 
dering Jew,’ he fancied he was about to translate 
a work of imaginative fiction, and, to his great dis- 
may, found himself, when half way through it, in- 
volved in a polemical and political tract !”’ 

‘*Ts it that ?”? asked the doctor. ‘‘I have not 
read it, and shall not, until it is complete.” 

**T should have waited, also,’ replied the author, 
‘* but that being compelled to give an answer to 
the publisher, I wished to satisfy myself about it.” 

‘‘And are you satisfied? Do you think it 
good ?”? asked the doctor, eagerly. 

** Yes and no!” 

‘* As how—yes and no?” 

‘* Yes—I am satisfied that it is a didactic tract ; 
and no—I do not think the aim of that tract sound 
or good.” 

‘*Oh, morally, you mean,” replied the doctor. 
‘*' That is all nonsense about morality. Books do 
not make men and women good or bad; but as 
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they are good or bad themselves, men and women 
extract the good or the bad out of the books! I 
do not care about the morality—is it amusing? is 
it true ??? 

‘*In the first place, it is vastly amusing and 
powerful, as every thing that Sue writes is; in the 
second, J do not think that it is true. And that 
is the moral wrong, to which I object in its tend- 
ency—not to what is commonly understood by the 
word immoral, for, in that sense, the book is not 
immoral at all—there is not in it, so far as I have 
read, a single voluptuous passage or indelicate 
thought.” 

‘* Then, as a work of art, you think very highly 
of it?” asked the professor, eagerly. 

** No, I do not, by any means.”’ 

** Explain.” 

**T do not think very highly of it, because I 
think that for a work of fiction it is entirely too 
didactic.”’ 

‘*Do I understand you, then, that you would 
exclude didacticism altogether from fiction, as you 
said, the other day, that you would from poetry ?” 

‘*T did not say, the other day, that I would do 
so from poetry.” 

‘* Surely you did—at least, so I understood you.” 

** Poetry that teaches nothing is not poetry,” 
said the doctor. 

‘* Poetry that professes to teach any thing is not 
poetry,” said the professor. 

‘Right, professor,”? responded D’Acre; ‘‘ and 
that is what I said the other day. And now I say 
the same about fiction. If the didacticism is so 
transparent that it stares me in the face at every 
turn through the thin covering of personal adven- 
ture, it makes me sick—as the rhubarb and jalap 
do the child, if they reach his palate through the 
currant jelly.” 

‘*Well, and what is the didacticism of ‘ The 
Wandering Jew?” asked the traveler—‘‘for I 
have only read two numbers of it, in which, 
Frenchman-like, Mr. Sue writes with the cool 
confidence of absolute and self-complacent igno- 
rance, about foreign countries of which he knows 
nothing at all, and, | imagine, has sought to know 
nothing ;—I mean his account of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians’ crucifying a missionary—roast- 
ing him they might, perhaps, have thought of—and 
his still more absurd blunderings relative to the 
Phansigars, whom he makes up of negroes—who 
are very abundant, indeed, in Hindostan !—Malays 
and North American half-breeds.”’ 

** Yes, that is rather French,’ said the doctor ; 
‘‘rather like his apostrophizing Shakspeare as 
immortal Williams '—making his English tho- 
rough-bred horses rejoice in the names of Onion 
and Plower! and such like merry hits. But, as 
Heneage asks, what is the book about ?”’ 

‘* Fourierism. The author is a furious Fou- 


rierist; and in his zeal to build that up, would 
pull down every thing that counteracts it.”’ 

** What counteracts it??? asked the doctor. 

** Religion.” 
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‘* Ah, I understand. Because he attacks the 
Jesuits and the Catholic church, you mean ?”’ said 
the professor. 

**No, I do not. Catholicism is religion—but 
religion is not Cathohcism, to my mind.” 

‘* What do you mean by religion ?”? 

‘The existence of an over-ruling God; the 
immortality of the soul; future reward and punish- 
ment; the existence per se of good and evil. ‘The 
belief in these things I call religion — although 
there goes a good deal more to make up my re- 
ligion.”” 

“The devil!’? said Heneage, jumping up; 
‘*you do not mean to say that he denies these 
things ?”? 

‘*I do mean to say that he does deny these 
things, and must deny them if he supports Fou- 
rierism.”? 

** How does he deny them ?—and why must he 
if he would support Fourierism 2?” 

‘* He denies them not by argument, but by care- 
fully insinuating that every virtuous and worthy 
person in his whole narrative is an utter disbeliever, 
and every villain a believer, in revealed religion.” 

‘* Examples ?”? cried the doctor. 

‘* First of all, his heroines, the twin daughters 
of General Simon, educated by a mother—who is 
described as having been the very perfection of 
humanity—at the age of fifteen years have never 
even heard of a prayer; and their ‘simple and 
touching creed’ is limited to this, that a good God 
allows their mother, who is existing somewhere 
or other, to overlook them, and that their miscon- 
duct would afflict her. Secondly, Dagobert, who 
is the virtuous, energetic hero of the work, ‘is as 
far as possible from partaking these sweet illusions’ 
—i. e., the existence of a God, and the conscious- 
ness of identity in the dead mother. Thirdly, 
Agricola, the best son, truest friend, bravest and 
most self-sacrificing young man in Paris, ‘is as 
far as possible from being devout,’ and is so con- 
scientious that, being a poet, he cannot write a 
hymn for his mother’s charity-schoo! class, because 
he cannot condescend to teach what he cannot be- 
lieve—i. e., the Christian religion. Lastly, Adri- 
enne de Cardoville, the Patrician heroine, all taste 
and purity and natural virtue and benevolence, 
erects a pagan altar to beauty and to love—why 
not to the nude goddess of Reason of the Revolu- 
tion?—and avows that she never goes to church 
or prays to God, because ‘to work is to wor- 
ship.’ ”” 

‘‘We must grant that you have proved your 
first position,” said the professor, deliberately, 
‘*taking the facts to be as you state them.”? 

““'They are as I state them.” 

**T do not doubt it.” 

‘* Well, why must he upset religion in order to 
set up Fourierism ?”? asked Heneage. 

** Because religion teaches that self-control is 
virtue—F ourierism, that self-indulgence is obedi- 
ence to the laws of God, and therefore is virtue.”’ 

‘*By George!’ shouted the doctor, ‘then I 
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think Fourierism is by far the best religion, after 
all! Ishall become a Fourierite.” 

** Ts this really their doctrine ?’’ 

** Distinctly so. They hold, that we have only 
to ascertain which are the real passions implanted 
in the breasts of men by God, and then to obey 
them. ‘They hold that it will require three ge- 
nerations to arrive at this knowledge; but, once 
arrived at, the rule is absolute. Self-indulgence is 
virtue.”? 

‘*Do they expect to arrive at absolute una- 
nimity ?”? inquired the professor. 

‘*No. At most, at a very large majority.” 

** And are the minority to be permitted also to 
indulge their passions to the utmost, contrary to 
the rule of. morality established on the test of pre- 
valent passion as existing in the majority ?” 

‘Certainly. Why not? since, at the end of 
three centuries, all the evil bent effected on the 
mind of man by civilization will have been eradi- 
cated, and no passions will remain but those im- 
planted by God.” 

**And will the men and womer, indulging 
those passions to the utmost extent, which the ma- 
jority consider unsound, be admitted with equal 
honour to the society of the rest?’ 

‘Surely. Why not? since they will be merely 
obeying the dictates of God. Why should they 
be answerable for feelings which they did not 
create, but which were created with them ?”’ 

‘*Are you in earnest? Are these really the 
doctrines of the Fourierists ?”’ 

** Absolutely and distinctly they are so.” 

** And do they admit this ?” 

** Unwillingly.” 

** And does Sue really advocate all these things?”’ 

** All of them.” 

‘* Then why is the bock not utterly wicked and 
demoralizing ?”’ 

‘*T cannot pronounce any thing to be so, which 
has great and noble ends in view; which directs 
its efforts to the amendment of great and confessed 
evils—to the reorganization of society on vaster 
and grander principles, and to the increased hap- 
piness of the human race—however erroneous the 
principle, however disastrous the consequences 
may be.”’ 

“* Are you certain that, putting religious morality 
out of the question, the principle is philosophically 
erroneous, and the consequences disastrous, as you 
state ?”? asked the doctor. 

‘‘T am. I believe it to be a moral, physical 
and immutable necessity of our nature, that the 
consequence of associating the minority of pure 
and virtuous minds on terms of honourable equality 
with the impure and vicious, is the deterioration of 
the high and noble to the lower level, not the 
elevation to the higher of the groveling and ig- 
noble !”? 

**Good; I go with you,’ said the professor. 
‘*T believe all of that.’ 
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** Facts go with you,” said the traveler. ‘‘ Where 
else the advantage of the corrective system of soli- 
tary imprisonment ?”? 

‘*And for the consequences of the system ?”’ 
said the doctor. 

**T hold it a necessary corollary from their own 
doctrines, not to speak of agrianism or of mental 
deterioration, that promiscuous intercourse of the 
sexes must be the final consequence.’’ 

‘* And do they admit this ?”” 

‘* No—not in so many words; but their extreme 
reluctance to entertain the question proves that 
they feel the necessity. And they do admit that, 
should the moral law, as established by the test of 
human passions at the end of three generations, be 
favourable to promiscuous intercourse, it would 
then be clear that promiscuous intercourse is the 
state of things intended by God, and therefore the 
right thing. Me judice—this is enough.” 

‘**T think so, indeed,’ exclaimed, simultaneous- 
ly, the traveler and the professor. ‘The doctor 
smoked assiduously. 

‘*And yet,’? said the professor, after awhile, 
**you do not think this book hurtful or immo- 
ral??? 

** Not when these things are pointed out. The 
only danger is, that the mind may be insensibly 
led, step by step, it knows not whither. As soon 
as it perceives the end, the danger is over.” 

** And in other points ——” 

**In other points I think the book may do much 
good. It poinis out graphically, bitterly and truth- 
fully, the sad sufferings and destitution of the la- 
bouring classes; it calls attention, strongly and 
sarcastically, to the dereliction of their duties by 
the rich; it lashes unsparingly the hypocrisy of 
self-constituted religionists. It inculcates charity 
in its broadest sense; it holds up benevolence, hu- 
manity, pity, mild judgment, mercy, love, in fact, 
all the Christian virtues, to imitation and approval, 
while it eschews Christianity. It is a very clever 
book, by a very clever man; full of strong points, 
strong delineation of character, intense excitement, 
rapid narrative and vivid description.”’ 

‘* And after all this, you yet deny its excellence 
as a work of art, and as a work inculcating a sound 
moral,” said the doctor. ‘‘I think, in your last 
words, you have granted all.” 

** No, I have not. I have not granted to it, as 
a work of art, either naturalness—to coin a word 
for the nonce—probability or consistency, inde- 
pendent of the transparency of its didacticism, 
which, in my opinion, destroys its excellence as a 
fiction. And as to its morality, I hold it a fallacy 
and a failure—as every system must be which hopes 
to establish good morals, or to improve humanity, 
by any plan of which religion is not the alpha and 
omega —the first and the last. 

‘* But it is growing late—we had better adjourn 
till to- morrow.”? 





























FASHION IN A VILLAGE. 


BY MRS. H. SEELEY TOTTEN. 






LMOST embowered in an- 
é cient oaks and elms, is the pret- 
ty little town of Penelopeville. 
It can boast of its walks by the 
mill-stream side, groves for 
lovers, romantic scenery for 
the painter, and the harmony 
of bird and bee and babbling brook, to in- 
spire the poet or musician. It isa secluded, 
lovely spot, not far removed from one of 
those beautiful lakes so frequently met with 
in the state of New York, and is, in sum- 
mer, the resort of persons desiring retire- 
ment or searching after health. Like most small 
towns, its society is shaded, graded, divided and 
subdivided into circles numerous almost as the in- 
habitants themselves, and is considered (particu- 
larly by those who compose it) as refined and aris- 
tocratic in an extraordinary degree. Much fashion 
is affected, and the title ‘‘cityfied’’ is gloried in 
beyond and above every other. Comfort, conve- 
nience, and even respectability, are sacrificed to 
display, while 

“ Slanderous reproaches aiid foul infamies, 
Leasing, backbiting, and vain-glorious crakes,” 


abound and thrive in the midst of nature’s lavish 
gifts, scenes so serene, so tranquil, and so well 
calculated to exalt and refine the feelings. 

Just in the centre of this village, occupying op- 
posite corners, are two elegant mansions, towering 
in stately magnificence above the tasteful but less 
aspiring residences of their neighbours, and having 
about them extensive grounds, laid out in the most 
expensive and exquisite manner. One of these 
buildings is the abode of its wealthy owner, Mr. 
Cranston, who, late in life, united himself (greatly 
to the discomfort of a host of dutiful and affec- 
tionate nieces and nephews) to the very pretty 
daughter of his very excellent housekeeper. Harry 
Leester is the fortunate man to whom the other 
belongs, and is married to a wife whose father died 
some few years since, leaving an immense estate 
to her, his only child. The modes and methods by 
which this large fortune was acquired, it is unne- 
cessary at present to inquire into; but rumour 
sometimes sofily whispers, that when the Leesters 
removed into their ‘‘ big house,’’ Mrs. Cranston, 
quite accidentally, of course, was walking in her 
garden, just as the evening shadows fell, and 
through a very small crack in the fence, she saw 
(protruding from the midst of some old carpets in 
which it was carefully enveloped) the ‘‘ ankle’’ of 
a something which she opined belonged to a shoe- 
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maker’s bench, upon which she was almost sure 
Mrs. L.’s dear, deceased papa had presided for some 
forty or fifty years—or why would so much care 
be taken of it? Be this as it may, the story rolled 
and gained, traveled and increased, until every 
doubt as to the identity of the article vanished, and 
certainly became more than certain sure. 

Never had any great cordiality existed between 
these two ladies, but now that the unfortunate 
bench had shown its cloven foot, feelings keen and 
bitter, of ‘‘sundry kinds and sundry qualities,’’ 
sprung up, and each hated the other with the deep- 
est hatred. Mrs. Leester felt her superiority as 
established. Had she not been to school in Phila- 
delphia for full three quarters, and studied, while 
there, French, Italian, music, and “ painting, with 
the use of the globes,’’ while, above all, and greater 
than all, she had gone through every word of that 
stupendous compendium of all the arts and sciences, 
entitled ‘‘ Jaudon’s Polite Learning ?’’ Superficial 
she certainly was in eaeh and every one of these 
accomplishments, but there was a natural quick- 
ness and tact about her that made her appear well 
in general society, converse fluently, and acquit 
herse!f with considerable ease and grace. Mrs. 
Cranston had, on the contrary, possessed no ad- 
vantages, except those to be derived from a com- 
mon country school, her early associations had 
been among vulgar people, and she was, moreover, 
a remarkably dull woman, and not uncommonly 
amiable. Yet, as education and worth (the only 
distinctions that ought to be acknowledged amony 
us) were thrown aside as standards in Penelope- 
ville, these ladies, such as they were, were regarded 
by all as leaders in society, and from their lofty 
eminence, looked down with contempt upon their 
more humble, but better educated neighbours. 

The flowers of summer were blooming; the vil- 
lage was filled with strangers; Mrs. Leester was 
rejoicing in a new pair of chandeliers; and now 
was ‘‘just the time’’ to give a party: therefore 
was Harry’s first leisure moment seized upon to 
discuss matters and arrange preliminaries. 

“The weather is too warm, Anna, dear; do no: 
think of it.’’ 

‘*But, indeed, I shall, Harry; you know we 
ought to give a party, and now is just the time. 
What's the use of having fine furniture, and ser- 
vants in livery, if we never entertain and show 
them? So not another word. I’m dying, more- 
over, to let Mrs. Cranston, the envious thing, have 
a peep at our chandeliers. She'll be sick for a 
month; but she deserves a come-down once in a 
while, the little upstart.”’ 
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‘* And yet you will invite her to your house. 
What insincerity! For my part, I would rather 
never have company than indulge in such feelings 
towards one of my guests.’’ 

** Well—well, let it be so; and as I have no 
time for prosing, suppose you make out a list of 
those we wish to invite. 1 want to have a regular 
squeeze. Now, there are all the Style street 
people—they, of course,—the people on the hill, 
and the St. Germainians, one and all."’ 

‘* What, the Tobys, too?’’ 

‘* Surely none but persons in the first circle live 
in any of these sireets, and all must be invited. 
Besides, what do I care if old ‘Toby did fail and 
cheat his creditors? ‘They live just as elegantly 
as ever, and are truly fashionable.”’ 

‘* But the principle ?’’ 

** Never mind, just now; but see how many we 
can muster for the party. Only forty !—scarcely 
worth lighting up for. Whocan we get besides ?’’ 

** Invite the Morleys.’’ 

** I cannot, indeed; they are not in our circle at 
all, and the Style-street people would swoon to 
meet them in a parlour. ‘The smell of the tannery, 
too, would shock even my poor, weak nerves. 8o 
think of some one else.’’ 

‘* The Lynches.”’ 

‘* Worse still. Don’t you know they sew for 
their living, and are making shirts for you at this 
very time. They'll not do.’’ 

‘*Poor things! they deserve a better fate, for 
they are most estimable women, and their father 
was one of those brave men who so nobly fought 
to secure our independence—but poverty is the 
bar.”’ 

‘* Now I think of it, Harry, there are Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifton. She's awful homely, ain’t she ?—and 
has no taste in dress; but he, you know, is Gene- 
ral Putnam's great-grandmother’s aunt’s second 
cousi’, and true nobility—so count them. And 
Dr. Craig’s poor, forlorn, old girls; they'll come, 
without fail, punctual to a minute, before the lights 
are up or the servants ready; and they'll wear 
their everlasting snuff-coloured silks with more 
gathers before than behind, and pea-green satin 
slippers, made in the ‘ good old days of Adam and 
Eve.’ Such people are regular bores; can talk 
and eat one out of house and home. Then there 
are the Blacks; don't let’s forget them ; they help 
along with the noise, and a party in Penelopeville 
is considered agreeable or not, just in proportion to 
the noise.’’ 

‘*That’strue. And now, Anna, I'll tell you a 
family I would like to have invited—the Woodleys ; 
they are very well educated, and——’’ 

** Not presentable. Can’t take the responsibility 
upon me of bringing them out. The girls are no- 


thing but school-mistresses, and their mother a 
milliner.”’ 

** And what has made them such? Misfortune. 
Oh, when will the time come that merit shall meet 
its reward, and the reign of money be less omnipo- 
tent?’ 
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‘* Pray, don’t preach; we can’t reform society— 
and if we could, why should we introduce into the 
first circle people who are too poor to appear well 
in it? Let them be where Providence has placed 
them. I’ve a notion, however, to call on the 
Warrens, they are so enormously rich, and the 
daughter looks so ‘ Frenchified.’ It’s true that 
Mrs. Brown says Mrs. Warren is very vulgar and 
a perfect Malaprop; but so much the better—she’ ll 
do to laugh at. Tom Black and the girls 'll half 
kill themselves, J] know; so I'll call on them this 
very day, and at the same time stop at the hotel 
to see the strangers. I am anxious to invite them; 
it’s so convenient to know fashionable people when 
we visit the city. They can’t fail to return our 
civility and give us a party.”’ 

‘How unreasonable! Country people have 
foolish ideas on this subject. City ——”’’ 

‘*] must go, so don’t explain at present. But, 
pray, dear, do write some invitations while I am 
out, and be sure you call the party a soirée. Mrs. 
Cranston, the silly creature, called her grand ball 
a ‘petit souper,? and Mrs. Brown declares she 
didn't know what it meant, only she had heard 
Miss Warren speak of being at one in New York, 
so what should she do but adopt the name and 
apply it to her vulgar squeeze. So don’t forget— 
8-0-i-rée, accent over the first é.’’ 

And away went the light-hearted wife to make 
her calls, while her too-amiable husband seated 
himself to his task, his mind filled with reflections 
upon the heartlessness of fashion, the insincerity 
of the world, and the utter worthlessness of those 
attentions with which we are each day flattered and 
delighted. 





‘*Here, Polly Caroline, here’s some sort of a 
ticket fixed up for you in flowered paper,’’ said the 
father of an ultra-fashionably dressed young lady, 
as he handed her a note in a beautifully embossed 
envelop. 

‘* Oh, paw, do give me my proper name—Mary 
Caroleen. It is so vulgar to speak as you do.”’ 

** It's nature, child, and there’s little of it left in 
the world. But what's that you've got?—a bid to 
a gatherin’ ?”’ 

‘* A bid to a gathering! Why, it’s an invitation 
to Mrs. Leester’s soirée, and I must run and tell 
maw the news. How very attentive. It was only 
yesterday she called on us for the first time.’’ 

‘*She wants to have a big party, | expect, and 
folks is scarce hereabouts. Such fooleries! Peo- 
ples gettin’ mad—followin’ all Queen Victory's 
fashions. But they'll not catch me a goin’ to the 
sore eye, or whatever they call it. The old woman, 
I s'pose, ‘ll run stark, starin’, crazy mad now. 
The visit was bad enough, dear knows; and I'll 
not answer for the consequences of the invite. 
Mammy was always an excellent crittur for sarvice, 
but dreadful easy upsot in her intellects. How- 
somever.”’ 

Great was the joy of poor Mrs. Warren as Mary 
told her of Mrs. Leester'’s attention, and inquiry 
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was forthwith set on foot as to what should be 
worn. Mary would have preferred that her mother 
should have remained at home, and accordingly 
hinted something to that effect; but the simple- 
minded old lady said she could ‘‘ never think of 
bein’ so cruel as to stay away and disappint Mrs. 
Leester—she'd go if she had a leg to go on.”’ 

** But we’ll ride, of course,’’ said the daughter. 

** What, round the corner?’’ inquired 
mamma. 

‘Certainly; it’s very vulgar to walk; and they 
never do it in the city,’’ replied Mary Caroleen. 

** Raley, I'm very sorry, for it’s sich awful hard 
work to squeeze through the door of that ’ere 
shanerydan you and Washington Kosiusko got in 
New York. Daddy says he’ll get an ominous for 
me when he goes down agin.”’ 

‘* An omnibus, maw; and oh, for pity’s sake, 
do not say ‘daddy,"—it is in very bad taste, and 
vulgar in the extreme. But what are you going to 
wear to the party? I would advise a black velvet 
—large ladies look so dignified in velvet.’’ 

** Well, I would like desperate much to have 
one, but I’m afeared there be’ent none in town; 
but let’s go to the stores and see.”’ 

The velvet was soon procured, the mantua- 
makers set to work upon it, and for several days 
Mary and her mother did nothing but make pre- 
parations. Finally, all was ready, and Mary’s sole 
anxiety now was as to how her mother would look, 
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her figure was so uncommonly fat and ‘‘ vulgar.”’ 
Ever since the invitations were given, the village 
was in a tumult. Stores were crowded, mantua- 
makers ‘‘ up o’nights,”’ tailors charged just what 
they pleased, and ladies talked of nothing but 
gauzes, satins, flowers and jewels. ‘The Blacks 
expected to ‘‘ crack their sides laughing’’ at some 
of Mrs. Leester’s ‘‘ attempts;’’ Mrs. Brown hoped 
the shoemaker’s bench would be brought down on 
the occasion, and Mrs. Cranston wished the chan- 
deliers would break down and oil the Saxonys. 
Mrs. Beech (from New York) could not imagine 
what induced ‘‘those vulgar villagers’’ to invite 
her—she would never return the compliment, she 
was sure; while another New Yorker, Mrs. Piney, 
vowed tired to death of entertaining 
country people, and would never trouble herself 
again—they were forever qoming to the city, and 
she never went down Broadway but she met a 
host of them. Another family, from Philadelphia, 
who, on account of their being in second mourn- 
ing, were invited verbally to come ‘‘ very sociably,’’ 
agreed among themselves to drop in about half-past 
six, and they should not think of changing their 
dresses, the invitation was so explicit. 
Acceptances were, in the mean time, pouring in 
upon Mrs. Leester, while she, poor creature, was 
fatigued and distressed by a host of miserable ser- 
vants, cakes burning, icings running, jellies getting 
muddy, coal-fires going out, and, to crown all, the 
waiter breaking the exquisite cut-glass dish into 
which she had intended to put her strawberries. 
What was she todo? In her dilemma Harry was 
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applied to, who, after kindly running over all the 
stores in town, and driving to the nearest village, 
announced that nothing to answer the purpose, 
either in the glass or china line, could be procured 
anywhere; and Anna must, of course, borrow. 

‘* But where shall I borrow? The Smiths have 
glass bowls, I know, but they are cracked; the 
Jonsons always borrow mine; the Taylors’ are old- 
fashioned, ugly things, and, besides, I have already 
borrowed all their silver forks and spoons, trays, 
glass dishes, silver pitchers, and nearly a basket 
full of artificials from the girls to ornament my 
cake, so I cannot ask them.”’ 

**T hope you do not intend decorating your cake 
with the flowers the girls have been wearing in 
their heads ?’’ said the husband. 

‘*Why not? The effect is charming, and every 
person uses them here; therefore ask no more 
questions, ‘for conscience sake.’ But I am for- 
getting the glass bowls. Do you think Mrs. 
Cranston would lend me hers? Iam sure it is too 
bad to live in such a miserable place, where we are 
obliged to be under obligations to low, vulgar 
people, whom we dislike! But I'll send, at all 
events, and if she don’t lend it, positively I'll cut 
her at once.”’ 

Most kind was the note penned by Mrs. Leester 
to her ‘‘ dear friend’’ Mrs. Cranston, who, after 
reading it, declared she would not be lending 
her glass bowls for Mrs. Leester to make a show 
upon—she set a great store on them, and none but 
an ‘‘impedent’’ woman would have asked for 
them. Just at this crisis Mr. Cranston entered ; 
a short conversation ensued, the splendid glass 
boWls were sent with ‘‘ Mrs. Cranston’s love, and 
would be happy to lend Mrs. Leester any thing she 
wished.”’ 

The whole of the day of the party was spent 
by Mrs. Leester in assisting to arrange the parlours, 
putting on white spreads and ruffled pillow-cases 
in the chambers, fixing lamps, straightening the 
candles in the candlesticks, setting the supper- 
table, decorating the cakes, sighing over the un- 
frozen ice-cream, sweetening the lemonade, mar- 
shaling the dumb waiters, and, in short, doing any 
and every thing to which persons, however wealthy, 
who live in a country town, are subjected on such 
occasions. The last touch was given, the last 
look looked, and poor Anna, fatigued and exhaust- 
ed, resolved to rest for a few moments before be- 
ginning to dress. Accordingly, her wearied limbs 
were stretched upon her couch, and she was pre- 
paring for a refreshing nap, when, lo! the filthy 
cook was by her side, her red arms bare to the 
elbows, her dress torn and tucked up about her 
waist, her red hair flying to all the points in the 
compass, and her bare feet thrust into the toes of 
a slip-shod pair of shoes.”’ 

‘* What’s wanted, Biddy, that you come to dis- 
turb me ?”’ 

‘“‘Thare be ladies in the parloor, mam, that 
wants to say you.”’ 

‘*Oh, horror! those Philadelphians! 
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you dare to go to the door in that trim, you stupid 
wretch, after I have so frequently forbid vour an- 
swering the bell? But I'll dismiss you to-morrow, 
you good-for-nothing—so go along, and tell Mr. 
Leester I want to see him.”’ 

Harry was soon in readiness to do the honours of 
the house, and afier exhausting the usual topics of 
conversation, wondering why Anna caine not, and 
hoping (inwardly) that this might be their last 
party. He was, at length, relieved by seeing his 
wile enter, most elegantly and elaborately dressed, 
and receive the strangers in the easiest and most 
graceful manner possible. 

Monstrous were the preparations at Mrs. War- 
ren’s. An early dinner was eaten, warm water 
ordered up stairs betimes, Koshy’s pumps blacked 
and re-blacked, his cravat tied and untied, straps 
lengthened and shortened, and finally, by seven 
o'clock, there was nothing left for him to do but 
to comb his whiskers, brush his hair, and equalize 
the height of his snow-white shirt collar. 

Mary Caro‘‘leen’’ was busy, too. Her long 
curls were of an unusual length, her grass-cloth 
stiffer than ere before had grass-cloth been, while 
her waist was screwed and tightened, her feet 
pinched and compressed, and her whole form so 
metamorphosed aud distorted, that naught of nature 
was there left. She looked exceedingly well, ’tis 
certain, and was not inconsiderably relieved when 
she found that her mother’s figure was somewhat 
concealed by her black dress, while her turban was 
far more becoming than her usual gaudy, country- 
fied caps. Koshy, too, (who looked as if his legs 
had been trained over a barrel,) ‘* became tights 
amazingly,’’ and his yellow vest, green coat With 
bright buttons, and crimson and purple plaided 
cravat, (making him a perfect parrot in appearance,) 
found favour'in Mary's eyes, and were more than 
admired by his delighted mother. The squire, Mr. 
Warren, could in no way be induced to go to the 
all important ‘‘ gatherin’,’’ and was sitting coolly 
looking over the Evening Times, when Mary en- 
tered fully equipped. 

** You're not goin’ so, Polly? Why, your neck 
is too bare for decency, and you'll catch your 
death of cold, besides. Do put somethin’ on it, 
child, and don’t be exposin’ yourself in that man- 
ner. The men’ll talk, and you'll be put in Ben- 
net’s Herald, beyond a doubt.”’ 

** Nonsense, paw, it’s all the fashion; and you 
old men, who never mingle with the world, can 
form no idea of decency or propriety. So come, 
maw, let’s go; I'm sure you must be tired waiting, 
for you've been ready these two hours. ’Tis now 
almost ten o’clock.”’ 

By this time, the street leading to Mrs. Leester’s 
was thronged with carriages, and foot-passengers, 
too—for some there were who owned no vehicles 
themselves, nor could they hire or borrow from 
others. Mrs. Leester, in all her glory, was re- 
ceiving her guests. The rooms were a blaze of 
light from the new chandeliers, and every thing 
wore the appearance of splendour and gaiety. 
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Before leaving home, the Warrens had agreed 
among themselves to enter upon Koshy’s arm, but 
as the fates would have it, they were met at the foot 
of Mrs. Leester’s stairs by an admirer of Mary’s, 
who, offering her his arm, poor Koshy and his mo- 
ther were left to make their entrée into the room as 
best they could. ‘This they did by stopping full in 
the doorway, reconnoitering the company for a 
moment, and then, while Mrs. Warren dropped a 
curtesy, and pronounced an audible ‘‘ good evenin’ 
to you all,’’ poor Koshy donned and doffed his seal 
skin cap, (carried with him as directed by his 
sister,) scraped his right foot, nodded his head, and, 
at length, succeeded in getting into the middle of 
the room, his cap again upon his head. Of what 
followed he remembered nothing, until he found 
himself near Mary, who whispered to him to re- 
move the cap, which was accordingly done, but 
not without a sly pinch being given to the ‘‘darn’d 
thing,’’ and wishing it at the bottom of the little 
lake. Mrs. Warren, on the contrary, was a happy 
woman, quite at ease, and perfectly satisfied with 
the graceful manner in which she had entered the 
room; nor was she long before she seized upon the 
heavy chair on which she had been sitting, and 
dragging it after her, placed it by the side of Mrs. 
Gregg, a widow, with whom she had not met for 
some time. 

‘* How do ye do, Mrs. Warren ? 
you,’’ said Mrs. Gregg. 

‘* Thankee, I’m well; and how's yourself, Mrs. 
Gregg? I’ve not seen you for this many a long 
day. Where have you been?’ 

‘* On a visit to my daughter, at Jericho, on Long 
Island.”’ 

*‘Jerico! Bless me—why, do tell, if there 
raley be such a place; for, as sure as I live I 
always thought it was fabulsome when I read about 
it in my Bible. But it’s live and larn, now-a- 
days, that’s a fact. Hows’ever, ain't this a charm- 
ing beauty of a house? Such furniture! and such 
splendid salamanders! Why, they give a light 
that beats even day itself. But have you seen the 
grounds in the yard, Mrs. Gregg?—for my Mary 
says there’s the beautifullest turpentine walk dis- 
tending from the Pentateuch at the back door clean 
down to the stable, that ever she seed, and flowers 
of every prescriptionsborderin’ along it. If it 
wasn't so dark, I raley would like to take a retro- 
spective glance at it myself. But who’s that 
comin’ over this way ?”’ 

Just then they were joined by Mrs. Lovall, a 
young married lady, who came with an anxious 
face to inquire of Mrs. Gregg at what time babies 
usually cut teeth—hers being three months old 
and very much given to thrusting its hands into 
its mouth and showing great symptoms of uneasi- 
ness, accompanied by crying. 

Now, Mrs. Gregg was a person of experience, 
having had a large family of children, and her 
opinion, consequently, was of much importance. 
She, therefore, told Mrs. Lovall that it was possi- 
ble the child was teething, or, mayhaps, it was 
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only cross; still it was always well to know what 
to do, and her advice was to send for Dr. Scarify 
and let him examine the gums. Mrs. Warren, on 
the other hand, prescribed half a teaspoonful of 
** paragyric,’’ and soon the three ladies were lost 
in remedies, symptoms and opinions. 

** What, talking about the baby, Louisa? I 
thought somebody was resolved never to touch 
upon that subject or housekeeping, but I’ve caught 
you,” said a lady, who approached to Mrs. Lovall. 

** Pray, don’t laugh at me, Mrs. Ritchie, for I’m 
so anxivus about my dear little Johnny, and had 
not enjoyed myself in the least all the evening 
until I met with these ladies, who can sympathize 
with me, and allow me to talk about his little com- 
plaints and winning ways. He’s a sweet boy, and 
you must come to see him.” 

‘*T shall, dear. But isn’t it folly for girls to 
theorize and philosophize? Remember, I pro- 
mised to laugh at you, and can do it now to my 
heart’s content. But come, ladies, let’s take a 
promenade and look at the company.” 

**Oh, raley, I’m glad to lay eyes on you agin, 
Mrs. Cranston,’ said Mrs. Warren. ‘‘ Me and 
your father used to be great cronies ; and it’s many 
a good cut of beef he sarved us with when you was 
quite a little tow-headed girl. But how’s your old 
man, dear? ‘Tell him I’m comin’ to see you both 
some of these odd-come-shorts, for I don’t like to 
forgit old friends; and if ever J] get as near your 
pizarro (as Mary calls it) as I did the other day, 
I’ll be sure to come in, depend on’t. But you look 
palish. Are you well, or are the rooms too warm ? 
Do take care of yourself, and let us see you soon. 
And now, Mrs. Gregg, who’s that queerish-lookin’ 
body with the little face and big curls, standin’ 
over there’—pointing—‘‘ behint that big frizzette 
with the monstrous thing on the top of it?” 

“That’s a Mrs. Elton, I believe, from down 
south. Here comes Mrs. Brown; she can tell us 
all about her, I dare say.” 

‘** Indeed, I can’t,”? replied Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ But 
do behold that dress—made of two old black lace 
shawls, I vow! Such a show—all old finery fixed 
up. Ill warrant she’s a poor widow, come a spe- 
culating. But do listen to the music, ‘Still so 
gently,’ murdered after the most approved fashion, 
and with al! possible despatch, by Miss Fanny 
Boggs, late from boarding-school. She's through, 
thank goodness, and Miss Thump’s galloping ac- 
companiment; and I must go and congratulate 
her.”? 

Miss Warren was next handed to the piano, 
who, in a sweet and plaintive voice, sung several 
of the ballads of the day, and was about retiring, 
when her ears were assailed by the harsh tones of 
her mother, asking her, quite from the opposite 
side of the room, to sing her favourite air, ‘‘ Nose, 
*twas neither shape nor featur,”” which ‘‘ Mary had 
learned entirely to please her.’? Mary was abashed, 
the Blacks tittered, Mrs. Leester gave a significant 
glance, and Mrs. Brown laughed outright. Supper 
was next announced, and, as Mrs. Warren remark- 
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ed, it was a “‘ feast for an epecac.”” Such pyra- 
mids of cakes, wreathed and festooned with the 
aforesaid ‘‘ artificials,”’ dishes of jellies, encircled 
by lilies and roses, blancmanges, (or bluemonges, 
as they were called in Penelopeville,) bowls and 
dishes filled with fruit, interspersed with lemon 
and orange leaves, while Cupids tossed their 
nanghty little legs over various baskets filled with 
good things, and Diana sat enthroned upon a lofty 
iceberg. The table was ‘‘raley splendiferous,”’ 
according to Mrs. Warren, who, aided by the 
elderly Misses Craig, ‘‘ate, drank, and was 
merry.” 

Near them sat Miss Reeder, a blue, who, de- 
spising ‘‘the beggarly elements,” sought for an 
intellectual treat in the society of Mr. Washington 
Kosciusko Warren. 

‘*Do you read much, Mr. Warren?” asked the 
learned lady. 

‘* Sometimes,” replied the dandy, tremulously. 

‘* And what books are your favourites? I’m 
sure you have a taste for poetry, from the colour 
and expression of your eye; so do tell me what’s 
your favourite piece !” 

‘* Why, I can’t exactly say; but there’s some 
fine things writ by the ‘ Penelope Bard,’ and pub- 
lished in ‘The Times.? Them about the moon, 
I expect, is about the best. Then, as to plain 
reading, I’m mighty fond of every thing that my 
namesake Mrs. Washington Potts writes, and I 
take the ‘Lady’s Book’ just to git her pieces. 
They make me nearly die a laughin’, and I guess 
I know nearly all the folks she writes about. 
They’re real characters, and beat natur’ all 
hollow.”? 

‘Certainly; and since your taste so fully coin- 
cides with mine, pray tefl me, Mr. Warren, who’s 
your favourite on the other side of the water? 
inquired Miss Reeder. 

‘* What—over the lake, or the mill-pond ?”” 

‘* Neither, but in Europe, Mr. Warren.” 

‘* Well, I disremember, at present, but I know 
there’s some elegant things in the English Reader, 
which, if you have not read, I’m sure would please 
you desperately. Howsever, I believe the party’s 
about bein’ out, and mother and Mary wil! be 
lookin’ for me—so good-night, miss.’ 

Curtsies and bows were made in due form, and 
Mrs. Warren pronounced their ‘ exile’? to have 
been ‘‘most graceful and with much dagnity,” 
while poor Mary thought how much more pleasant 
her evening would have been if her ‘‘ maw and 
Koshy had been at home.” 

Few of the villagers slept that night. Mrs. 
Cranston knew Harry Leester would be ruined by 
his wife’s extravagance; the house was entirely 
too much furnished, the chandeliers no great things, 
the ice-cream salty, and the cake doughy. In 
short, nothing suited. Dr. Craig was up twice 
during the night administering peppermint to 
Wealthy and Flora, and Mrs. Gregg was obliged 
before retiring to take a very little soda. ‘The 
Blacks ridiculed and laughed about every thing 
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they had seen; the strangers were amused at the 
‘* apeing ;”? Miss Reeder dreamed of Koshy’s in- 
telligent eye and long purse; Mrs. Lovall hastened 
home to see if the baby had got its tooth through 
during her absence, and Mrs. Warren raved of 
every thing in the most exalted terms. But Mrs. 
Leester, poor woman, where was she? In no less 
a situation than a predicament! Emphatic word. 
Like all good housekeepers, she was putting away 
in their proper places all that could be put aside 
before the morrow, arranging silver, glass and 
china, and distributing among the servants the 
fragments of the sumptuous feast. ‘‘ Let no one 
touch Mrs. Cranston’s bowls,” said she, just at the 
instant that an awful crash met her ears, and the 
shivered pieces of one of the self-same bowls were 
presented to her despairing glance. ‘‘ Oh, misery 


—misery! Paddy, ’twas you, you awkward Irish 
bog-trotter! Begone instantly, and pack up; I'll 
have no such clumsy creatures here. But what 
shall Ido? Oh, Harry, dear, tell me. I’m to be 


pitied, if woman ever was; but I’m done giving 
parties—so don’t think of one again, I beg you.” 

** Be cool, Anna, love; and to-morrow [Il write 
to Cousin Bob and he’ll get one in the city. It 
ean easily be here in a fortnight or ten days, and 
in the mean time you must explain to Mrs. Crans- 
ton what has happened.”? 

Mary spent a miserable night, and was too much 
engaged the next day to visit Mrs. Cranston. In 
truth, several days passed thus, and Mrs. C., grow- 
ing impatient, sent for her bowls, saying she wished 
to use them herself, and could wait no longer. 
Now was the time of trial, but Anna met it he- 
roically ; and after submitting to a severe lashing 
from Mrs. Cranston’s ‘‘ unruly member,” sought 
consolation in visiting several of -her friends, to 
whom she related all the circumstances, and from 
whom she had much sympathy and comfort. 

A fortnight passed, and nothing came, save a 
letter from Cousin Bob, saying that he had been 
to every china store in New York, but he could 
procure no bowl that would answer. Harry next 
wrote to a friend in Albany, but with no better 
success, and finally determined himself to go to 
New York, which he accordingly did the next day. 

Mrs. Cranston, ad interim, was “full of wrath 
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and evil-speaking”’ against Mrs. Leester, and re- 
solved upon having no bowl unless it were an 
‘*exact match’? for the one that remained, and 
have that she would, be the cost or inconvenience 
what it might. To her friends she had poured 
forth her grievances, and many were the anathemas 
pronounced against Mrs. Leester by the Cranston 
party as they each day waxed warmer and more 
fierce. 

But Harry came at last; not with an ‘‘ exact 
match,”? however, but with a very magnificent 
pair of bowls, that very closely resembled Mrs. 
Cranston’s except in one or two minor particulars 
that were scarcely observable. They cost an im- 
mense price, and were by far the most elegant that 
could be procured at Tyndale’s, in Philadelphia, 
whither Harry had come after his unsuccessful 
wanderings among the china and glass stores of 
New York. Still was, Mrs. Cranston incorrigible, 
and refused to receive them on the ground of their 
not being an ‘‘exact match;’? while at the same 
time, she sent Mrs. Leester word that have the 
match she would, if it had to be imported frorn 
France, and that she wanted them in the course of 
a fortnight or three weeks. Harry was outrageous, 
ceased to bow to Mr. Cranston, his once kind 
friend, for allowing his wife to be so unreasonable, 
while Mr. Cranston, finding himself thus slighted, 
warmly espoused his wife’s cause, and became 
more bitter than was even she. ‘The Browns, the 
Whites, the Jonsons, the Blacks, talked incessantly 
of the matter. Stories were carried, things were 
said, notes were written, people abused each other, 
friends separated, and, finally, the village was a 
battle-field of words, and the wounds then and 
there inflicted by the little tongue remain unhealed 
unto the present time. 

Packed up in a neat box, the unbroken bowl 
was sent to Pittsburgh, under the especial charge of 
a most careful person, who had an ‘‘ exact match”? 
manufactured in due time, and on his return it was 
presented to Mrs. Cranston, who, with a very ill 
grace, accepted it, ‘‘ because,’”? as she said, “it 
was made of different glass.» And thus ended 
Mrs. Leester’s party, the friendships of years, and 
the happiness of many who had bestirred them- 
selves in the cause of the ‘‘ broken bowl.” 
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BY MARY E. LEE. 


Praisep be thy music, ever-chaunting main! 

Once more a pilgrim in the ancient fane 

Of Nature, even at her altar. stone, 

I roam this eve, not lonely, though alone; , 
For, though the day’s bright chariot rolls its wheels 

Low, ‘neath the horizon, and the twilight star 

Searce shows her jeweled forehead from afar, 


Fairest ‘mid ether’s hall— and though there steals 
No whispered perfume from the soft-lipped gale 
That ever loves to kiss the twilight pale— 

Yet is my spirit filled with joy profound, 

As thy sweet cadence, in deep organ swell, 
Rises, then falls again with mystic spell, 
Stilling to holy calm the world’s disturbing sound. 
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tion of perusing this 
beautifully printed as 
well as beautifully writ- 
ten work, and, as it will, 
perhaps, be a long time 
before it makes its ap- 
, pearance in our own lan- 
guage, we shall take great pleasure in giving the 
readers of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’? some idea of its 
contents. Emanating from the pen of a distin- 
guished woman, and one of whom American so- 
ciety has had an opportunity, within a few years 
past, of knowirg something by pleasant experience, 
it has a claim upon the attention of those for whose 
literary taste it is the happy task of the editors of 
this magazine to provide. 

The author is herself, we believe, a native of 
the island of Cuba, and is connected by birth with 
some of the best blood of that island. She mar- 
ried a French officer, who was distinguished in the 
era of the empire, and who is now no more. Her 
residence is at Paris, where she is the centre of 
fashion and of literary celebrity. She came to 
America, a few years ago, and passed most of her 
time at the capital city of Cuba, whence she wrote 
this series of letters to her family connections, and 
to other distinguished individuals in France and 
England. Among these may be named Prince 
Frederic, of Prussia, the Vicomte de Chateaubri- 
and, M. Berryer, Baron Dupin, Baron Rothschild, 
etc. While in this hemisphere, the countess 
visited the principal cities of the Union, making 
them successively the places of her residence for 
weeks, and some of them months together, and 
impressing all who knew her with the rich stores 
of her intellectual acquisition, the degree and re- 
finement of her manners, and the liberal yet dis- 
criminating tone of her opinions. A portion of 
the work before us treats of this part of her travels, 
and will be read with interest by all who remember 
the author during her residence in the United 
States. 

The letters from Havana are the gems, how- 
ever, of the work, and it is to them that we would 
particularly direct the attention of our lady readers. 
They are as varied in their character and in the 
topics treated on, as they are elegant in style, dis- 
criminating in observation, amusing in description, 
and delightful in romantic fancy and brilliant ima- 
gination. Not only the history, the topography, 
the political economy, but thé’ manners, the amuse 





ments, and the romance of the island are dwelt 
upon in the course ofthe correspondence ; and, 
take it altogether, it may be fairly set down as by 
far the most valuable, and as likely to prove by far 
the most popular book upon Cuba ever laid before 
the public eye. We hope it will soon be issued 
in a becoming English dress, rivaling even that 
elegance with which the dainty Paris publisher 
has produced it. 

In the mean time, we offer to our fair readers a 
few specimens of the material of the ‘‘ Letters,’ 
humbly hoping that our hasty translation, or rather 
rendering, of them into our own tongue, will not 
have the effect of deterring the lovers of literature 
from procuring and perusing the whole, either in 
the original or in some future and better translation 
than that now offered them. 

The countess thus graphically describes the 
Guajiros, or native people of Cuba, their manners, 
customs and way of life :— 

‘«The Campagnards, who are indiffereutly called 
Monteros and Guajiros, have an eccentricity of 
character by which they are easily distinguished 
from all other Cubans. Troubadours, men of 
pleasure, champions in the tourney, they divide 
their lives between the devoirs of the lover and 
the prowess of the cavalier. ‘They would have 
figured as well in the polished court of Francis the 
First as in the midst of these primitive savannahs, 
but that that indomitable passion for independence, 
which so pre-eminently characterizes them, destines 
them to the freedom of a savage life rather than to 
the yoke imposed by civilization ; and their simple 
and rustic mode of living is in accordance with the 
spirit of romantic poetry that breathes around it. 
The whole forms, together, a life which invests 
all they do with a character at once simple, naive, 
romantic and original. 

‘* Commercial pursuits are followed by Spaniards 
and Canarians generally, who come here with the 
intention of making fortunes at any cost of time 
and trouble. Bred and educated in civilized com- 
munities, they have learned, in good time, to bend 
beneath the yoke of conventional restraints, and 
to make concessions, however hard, to those po- 
tent taskmasters, ambition and cupidity. But the 
Creoles, by which term is meant the natives of the 
island, rarely submit themselves to a dependent 
state. When they do engage in business, it is 
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most often in sugar planting, a pursuit considered 
as highly reputable as it is permanent and pro- 
fitable. There is a haughty fierceness in their 
character, which is probably the result of the wild 
nature around them, breathed into them by the free 
winds that blow, and impressed upon them by the 
liberal beauty of the skies that hang over them. 
The Creole of the city, indeed, who employs him- 
self in trade, exercises it but as an amateur, and 
still, in its intervals, devotes himself to the dance, 
the song, and the making of rhymes. 

“Nor is this difference between the Spaniard 
and tne Creole, or Guajira, less strongly marked 
in the country than in the city. ‘The former fills 
the municipal stations, the commercial walks, and, 
in brief, every thing to which emolument is at- 
tached : these are freely conceded to him. But the 
Guajiro, heedless of gain, so he can live free and 
gay, turns his back upon such pursuits; preserving 
the tastes cf the old Indian race, he sets up his 
penates, as chance throws a pleasing locality into 
view, just as the wild bird chooses a place for his 
nest. ‘There, modeling his house from the primi- 
tive thatched cottage of the olden time, he encloses 
his little domain with eight trees of equal height, 
which he makes the boundaries of a perfect square, 
the spaces between them being occupied by a 
bamboo-fence, beautifully intertwined, and fasten- 
ed to the trees by red bands. This trellis is then 
tastefully covered with palm leaves, which they 
call the guano. 

‘**T’o accomplish this more than one day’s work, 
the proprietor calls to his aid all his native neigh- 
bours, who never refuse the call; and no sooner 
is the simple structure so far finished as to afford a 
covering to the workmen, even before it is divided 
into apartments, than a young pig is put down to 
roast, before a roaring fire kindled in the very 
centre of the rude hut, and the feast, being ready, 
is eaten by the party with much mirthful enjoyment. 

. * * 7 * 

‘* The interior being completed, four days being 
the time usually occupied in the entire work, the 
proprietor proceeds to raise another thatched cot- 
tage, facing the house just finished. This he con- 
structs of the same materials, but narrower, and 
divided into only two compartments. In one of 
these repose the dogs and horses during the rainy 
season, and the other is the kitchen. These are 
open on the sides, a middle partition wall running 
between the two. ‘To protect the interior from the 
heat of the sun, the guano, or palm, is again 
brought into requisition, its leaves being trained to 
hang, a luxuriant shade, from the eaves. On the 
floor (made of earth) of the kitchen are placed 
three large stones, which serve for the fire-place 


or furnace. A kettle is suspended from the ceiling, 


and heaps of bananas, buniatos and papas, are 
scattered around in profusion, as, indeed, are plat- 
ters, earthen pots, cups and other household uten- 
sils; and amidst all these may be seen the servants 
sleeping upon the tables or on the floor, chickens 
and other poultry rising up from their nests or 
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flying down from their roosts, while the wind, 
blowing into the kitchen, covers every thing with 
clouds of ashes from the fire-place, the whole 
guarded by a formidable mastiff, which, ever and 
anon, growls savagely and displays his teeth, as 
some stray bird beats its wings against the leafy 
screen that overshadows this primitive cuisine. 

‘*To complete this picture, a glance at the gar- 
den is absolutely necessary. It is laid out around 
the building just described, and, besides the richest 
abundance of pulse and roots, it is filled with the 
most superb trees, which are loaded with fruit of a 
size and weight so prodigious as seemingly to 
threaten the passer-by with danger as he walks 
beneath the burthened boughs. ‘The papayer and 
banana, whose large leaves are of a size sufficient 
for robes de chambre, the camphor and bread-tree, 
whose fruit would of itself sustain a whole regi- 
ment in a time of scarcity, the vanilla, with its 
odorous pods, the tree whence flows the gum 
elastic, with thousands of the cactus in full flower 
—all these gracefully commingle and intertwine 
with each other and with climbing plants, which 
creep over the roofs of the houses or hang pendent 
from the highest branches of the trees, affording a 
pleasant shelter from the sun that shines brightly 
upon them. 

‘*Thus the Guajiro is settled nowhere Jong at 
atime. His rude dwelling is so easily erected, he 
leaves it when he pleases to build another where 
chance or fancy may dictate. To complete his 
cottage, to set up his penates, to sow his pulse, is 
but the work of four days, and as to a commodious 
and pleasant location, that is easily found—for 
wherever the sun shines here, the beauties of na- 
ture are equally attractive. 

““The menage is very simply and easily settled. 
The husband provides two pigs a year and the 
product of the garden; the wife, more laborious, 
rears the children and increases the profits of the 
family by pursuing the mystery of straw-hat mak- 
ing with her daughters. This is an exclusive 
calling of the goodwife, a kind of upper work, 
which is rated as a much more aristocratic one 
than the common household duties, to the per- 
formance of which madonna never descends—for, 
it matters not how humble soever may be her for- 
tune, she is always allowed at least one slave. 

“The Guajira ladies, rude as their life is, are 
delicate and extremely careful of their figures and 
their dress. Madame is always attired in white, 
and sports natural flowers in her hair. She has 
the greatest influence over her husband, whose 
delicate attentions and politeness would serve as 
the purest models to the é/égans of the salon. It 
is by no means a rare thing to see the gentleman 
campagnard accompanying his wife to church, 
bearing upon his arm the little cushion on which 
she is to kneel, And it is a fact, that a man 
among the Guajiros can rarely, if ever, succeed 
in winning the good graces of one he would make 
his wife while there is the slightest suspicion rest- 
ing on his characté as a ‘gallant, gay Lothario,’ 
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The most constant and exclusive devotion to the } comrades and neighbours; and as the game goes 
§ 4 


chosen one can alone attain the desired object. on, amidst the delicious flavour of the fragrant 
** For the rest, all his affairs sit so lightly on his cigars, which were rolled into shape by the fair 
mind, that his life seems all divided between the } hands of his wife, his daughter or his mistress. 
two pursuits of love and pleasure. Trusting in ‘** This being over, behold him once more upon 
the never-abating prodigality of nature, sure of ;} his steed. Animated and soothed by sweet and 
finding everywhere fruit for the plucking and fish tender thoughts, he is on his way, beneath the 
for the netting, every action shows him the slave slanting rays of the setting sun, to the door ef his 
of a voluptuous love of idleness and independence. Guajira, who, with her head out at the door, a 
He loves to be luxurious in his person, passes > flower negligently entwined in her hair, stands, 
whole days in cock-fighting and whole nights at dressed in pure white, regarding and smiling upon 
the ball or beneath his mistress’s lattice, guitar in $ him as he appears in sight. 
hand. He is a poet, and he is brave. Should he ‘* Next to his love, that which the Guajiro holds 
perceive a rival as he sings, he would stop between dearest is his horse, then his machete. This im- 
the couplets, and ergaging with him, would give } plement is the friend of his wandering life. It 
or receive a wound in honour of his lady-love. gives him precedence at the ball and at the cock- 
He then thrusts his verses between the blinds of ; pit, and it secures safety at the rendezvous of love. 
the cottage, mounts his fiery steed, and, having His machete, a true and much-prized bijou, is to 
staunched his wound, with a threat of vengeance ; him an object at once of luxury and of gratitude ; 
for the next day, he returns en cheval—for what for it is often his sole defence, in single combat 


would his mistress say were he to appear before { against his rival, in coming from the ball, against 
her on foot? Would she not look upon him asa ; robbers, and the dogs who lie in the courtyard of 
pitiful lover, indeed, who should come to her in a his mistress’s house. 


plight inconsistent, if occasion were to present ‘The dances of these people, like every thing 
itself, with an immediate elopement ? else of theirs, are simple yet full of ardour and 
‘* When the sun’s first rays are just beginning feeling. ‘Two persons, one of each sex, commence 
to gild the heavens, Guajiro, with his faithful ma- the dance, which consists in a gliding step, ener- 
chete by his side, and his spurs at’ his heels, makes getically marked from time to time by strokes 
ready tomount. He puts upon his horse the bridle, { uponthe floor, according to the rhythm of the tune. 
a cord ornamented with points and small bands or But how full of passion are the eyes and the atti- 
tufts of coloured wool; then he smooths down the tudes of the Guajiro! What bewitching naivéte, 
hair of his steed, pats him gently on the neck, | what enticing poses are those of the Guajira! Her 
regales him with a lump of sugar, during which { hands just touch the folds on each side of her 
attentions from his master the faithful beast stands { dress, which she coquettishly draws before her 
whinnying and pawing the ground, delighted with person, like those timid flowers which close up 
the free sunshine and the affectionate caresses of } their petals at the approach of the sun. He, with 
the Guajiro. both arms behind him, one hand pressing his 
‘A straw hat with a broad brim, and around it, poignard, with eye of fire and triumphant attitude, 
as a band, a silk *kerchief, white pantaloons, and, advances towards his partner in the dance, who, 
for coolness, a shirt open in front, with an em- keeping time to the measure, retires and shelters 
broidered collar laid back upon the shoulders, and herself in her entrenchent of coquetry ; and now, 
around the neck a coloured ’kerchief tied negli- sometimes feigning to retreat, he awaits her pur- 
gently and floating loosely; shoes of elegantly suit, and then, as they join, the dance assumes 
coloured morocco and ornamented with silver rapidly a character almost of delirium, which ter- 
spurs, the satin cords embroidered by the hands of { minates only in utter exhaustion. Still, however, 
his wife or mistress; a rich girdle, also a gift from it keeps on. If one couple are exhausted, their 
his lady-love, suspended to which is the machete, place is taken by others, but they leave the figure 
the handle, of silver set with precious stones, in time, the music never presuming to cease when 
hanging on one side, and on the other, scarce any one pair gives out.”’ 
seen, the ebony end of a poniard—such is the cos- We have given a specimen of the countess’s 
tume of a Guajiro. ‘To this, when on an errand of » manner of describing life and painting scenery ; 
business, he superadds a bag, which he hangs over we now offer something in a somewhat different 
his shoulder; and when on an errand of love, the { vein, and treat our readers to an example of her 
same place is occupied by his guitar, his parasol ; skill in the romantic style. She thus illustrates 
being tied to his saddle. Once en route in the the stirring life of the Guajiro, with his horse, his 
morning, he goes from sugar-house to sugar-house, lady-love and his machete :— 
from market to market, overlooking his workmen, ‘* Like all his race, Pepe-Maria divided his life 
inspecting his grounds, or disposing of his produce. ; between cock-fighting and love-making—not that 


He then returns to dinner with his family, upon $ he had many loves at atime. Thank Heaven, the 
fried bananas and fruits of all kinds. Then, the } Guajiro is too full of sincerity as well as of passion 
repast being over, he brings forward a pack of { to be guilty of such wickedness. But he admired 
cards, with some grains of yellow corn for count- { all the fair sex, and, although he only loved one, 
_ ers, and joins in a social and merry game with his ‘ he courted all, and, by his gallantries, had long 
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been the terror of fathers and of husbands. He 
existed only in love and music. His disposition 
was affable and gay, his soul generous and faithful 
in friendship, and in love passionate and enthusi- 
astic. His memory was prodigious. Besides the 
verses of his own composing, he remembered so 
much poetry as to astonish every one, and he 
passed his whole life in singing, ‘ Let me live an 
hundred years !’ 

** When he would make a declaration, he wrap- 
ped a ring in a sonnet, which he would contrive 
to have placed beneath the pillow of the loved one. 
If she wore the ring, he believed himself accepted, 
and afterwards was exclusive in his devotion to 
her, and would pass a portion of the night singing 
at her window, until she deigned to open the door 
for his admission. It should be mentioned, entre 
nous, that Pepe had ofien to sing a very long time 
before he succeeded, and oftener yet was not suc- 
cessful after all. 

**One calm and solemn midnight, when over 
every thing were spread deep shadows, relieved 
only by the phosphoric light of the dim stars, the 
moon had already descended towards the horizon, 
and was nearly concealed behind the tree tops 
which crowned the summits of the Villa. Negli- 
gently leaning against the rustic pillars which sup- 
ported his little dwelling, Pepe-Maria watched the 
stars in their silent march. He was equipped fora 
ride, with his machete at his girdle and his spurs at 
his heels. His horse Moro, all harnessed and tied 
to a post, only waited the well-known signal to be 
in motion, but his master was immovable. With 
eyes fixed intently on the moon, he seemed to be 
impatiently watching its decline. In this silent 
mood he remained some time, and then suddenly 
starting towards Moro, he vaulted into the saddle, 
whistled, and galloped away. 

**Tn about half an hour he found himself upon a 


plain, on the banks of a river that laved the base of 


a mountain; there resting, he remained some mo- 
ments motionless, fixedly watching once more the 
moon. He had arrived too soon. His desire, his 
impatience to meet his mistress, had deceived him 
—him, ever so skilful in counting the hours by the 
course of the stars. The moon which, concealed 
by the mountain, he had judged was near its set- 
ting, was still quite high. What should he do? 
He had anticipated the hour of rendezvous; he had 
exposed himself to immediate and sure discovery, 
unless, crouching beneath the thick bamboos which 
shaded the mansion of Marianita, he should await 
the signal agreed upon. Besides, he was fully 
confident that she would not fail him, for Marianita 
could read the stars as well as Pepe. 

**So, impatient and in no very gentle humour, 
our Guajiro murmured to himself, ‘ How could I 
have thus deceived myself? All the cocks have 
crowed twice—the cocks of the Merced, of San 
Ignacio and of the Condelaria, and all the cocks in 
the world! The moon has gone down; not a 
mortal is stirring. Voto @ Dios!’ and, forgetting 
that he held not in his grasp the reins of his horse, 
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he struck the pummel of his saddle with his 
clenched fist. Alarmed, the spirited courser fled 
like the wind. Pepe- Maria, driven beyond him- 
self by passion, seized the animal by the mane, 
thrust into his sides the spurs up to the rowel, not 
perceiving that the blood of the noble Moro was 
flowing over the blue satin strings which bound 
them to his heels—a present from his mistress. 
Moro, feeling the wounds, was furious and un- 
manageable ; he listened to no voice, he knew no- 
thing but his own rage. But, as accustomed at 
the close of his night excursions with Pepe, instead 
of retreading the road to the home of his master, 
he found himself, in a brief space, a few steps from 
the estate of Marianita’s father. 

‘*Here commenced a terrible contest between 
the horse and the cavalier. The first wished to 
advance, the other preferred to stop. ‘The anger 
of the Guajiro was past all bounds; he had lost his 
hat from his head in the chase, and his pouch filled 
with cigars, and the verses which he had designed 
to give his mistress. At last, seizing the reins 
and uttering a tremendous cry that resounded 
amongst the distant mountains, he succeeded in 
stopping the furious animal, which, finding a firm 
hand upon the bridle-rein, stood motionless. 

‘*It was now the master’s turn. Notwithstand 
ing the long-proved docility of the faithful Moro, 
no sooner had Pepe recovered his command over 
him, than the montero, leaping from the saddle, 
and blind with rage, drew his machete and glanced 
angrily at the neck of the horse. Pepe loved the 
noble Moro with passionate aflection—it were not 
easy to say whether his fondness were greater for 
him or for Marianita. The animal had been his 
always; he had reared him, and was proud of his 
surpassing beauty, of his supple and delicate limbs, 
the fiery port of his head, his glowing eye, his 
charming and wonderful intelligence. Never was 
a faithful dog more obedient to its master, nor 
courser of the desert more fleet. Once upon his 
back, Pepe-Maria had never feared the robber nor 
the arm of justice, and often the swiftness of his 
course had saved the montero from ambuscades of 
rivals. His p.ssion for this splendid creature had 
amounted almost to madness, and Moro had ever 
seemed to reciprocate it most fully. Ever, when 
his master had arrived, at evening, in some de- 
lightful spot upon the journey, and had led him to 
drink at the river or the fountain, the joy of Moro 
would manifest itself in a great variety of ways. He 
would neigh, beat the ground with his feet, or, as 
if to caress his master, would fall on his knees and 
lick Pepe’s feet; then leaping up, his tail erect, 
his ears pricked forward, his nostrils expanded, he 
would gambol round the Guajiro as playfully as a 
spaniel. And at such times would Pepe-Maria 


throw his arms around the neck of his steed, sup- 
porting his head like an infant’s, patting his fore- 
head gently, stroking his flowing mane, and mak- 
ing him bend his knees again, would end by 
leading him to the water, where he would leave 


And 


him to indulge himself to his full content. 
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now, as he stood angrily over him, all these things 
rushed in a crowd upon the mind of the Guajiro, 
the point of whose weapon had already touched the 
proudly-arched neck of the horse, as he stood with 
head erect, ears raised, and bending on his master 
his brilliant eye, calm, as if submissively awaiting 
the mortal stroke with courageous resignation. 

‘The point of the machete slipped towards the 
ground. ‘The Guajiro, resting his elbow upon the 
saddle and his brow upon his hand, with heaving 
breast and a voice quivering with emotion, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Pardon, Moro mio!’ as if the creature 
could understand his words—‘ pardon, MJoro mio! 
I am not myself. She—she is the cause of my 
madness! And I to threaten thy life—thine, com- 
panion of my distant wanderings, sharer of my 
joys, partaker of my sorrows! Perish the un- 
grateful thought. ‘Thou so faithful, and I so cruel. 
Patience, gentle Moro. Let old age come to thee, 
and let the fire of thy youth eapire, and | will give 
thee for thine own, forever, the fairest pastures and 
liberty and repose !” 

‘*Thus spoke Pepe-Maria to his courser, and 
gathered up his pouch and chapeau de paille, with 
his scattered cigars and fugitive sonnettas. 

‘* The hour advanced. ‘The stars, declining to- 
wards the west, began to pale in the light of early 
day. ‘The moon had disappeared, and the palms 
upon the highest mountain-tops were already re- 
flecting the first rays of the rising sun. ‘The valley 
slept in a quiet, sombre calm. ‘The steps of the 
horse, as he strode along, resounded amid the 
silence as if the ground he trod on covered a hol- 
low vault. Pepe-Maria advanced slowly along a 
path bordered upon one side by thick pine hedges, 
which concealed the river from his view, and on 
the other by the walls of a cemetery. 

‘* His bravery, renowned among the brave, was 
not shaken, yet his heart beat quicker as he neared 
the spot where his mistress dwelt. ‘There was a 
sudden turn of the river, and the road crossing just 
there, in the middle of a rising ground, passed be- 
tween the rocks. Pepe was within sight of the 
very door of Don Morella, the father of his Ma- 
rianita. With a trembling hand he seized the 
reins—Moro stood still. ‘ihe eye of the Guajiro 
glanced for a moment upon the dimly-discerned 
houses in the village; they were surrounded by the 
thick-leaved trees, enveloping them in deep shade. 
He continued his route until, having made a small 
circuit, he came to a point, from which he could 
plainly discern the casement of his love. A black 
cross was over it; he knew it as it stood out in 
bold relief upon the white walls which held his 
treasure. ‘It is hers—it is the dwelling I have 
come so long and far to seek.’ 

** Arrived at the end of an orange-walk, which 
intervened between the road and the house, Pepe- 
Maria alighted softly from his steed and tied him 
to the pendent bough of a tree, threw his hat care- 
lessly on the right side of his head, half drew his 
machete, and leaning.against one of the orange trees, 
yielded himself up to delicious love and trembling 


hope. He waited the appearance of his mistress 
among the mangoes which raised their high sum- 
mits between him and the walls of her dwelling, 
and sighed for the moment when, white as a dove, 
she would fly into his arms in all the timid flutter- 
ing of confiding affection. 

‘* Sul all remained quiet; and the white walls, 
surmounted by the large black cross, seemed rather 
like a stone sepulchre than the abode of life and 
love. ‘lhe montero, immovable, fixed his ardent 
and piercing gaze, from beneath the broad brim of 
his sombrero, upon that part of the building where 
he knew his Marianita reposed. So great was his 
apprehension of discovery ere he could see her, 
that he regarded nothing else, even the stinging of 
the bees, whose haunt he had disturbed as he dis- 
mounted. Their humming made his blood flow 
with yet greater anger against them, for it pre- 
vented his hearing any sound which, perchance, 
might proceed from the lattice of his love. 

‘*Four days before this rendezvous had Pepe 
left the ball to fight with a rival for her love; this 
She knew, and he doubted nothing, therefore, that 
her sympathy with his devoted affection would 
bring her to the tryste to acknowledge his bravery 
and to calm his fears. Butstill the hour advanced, 
and Marianita had given no sign that she was 
aware of the presence of her lover. Had her stern 
and watchful father discovered their rendezvous ?— 
or, amidst apprehension for her destiny or for his 
own, had she yielded to weariness and been sur- 
prised by sleep ?—or, yet more intolerable doubt, 
had she, ungrateful, forgotten to keep her appoint- 
ment with him ? 

‘** Ah, well,’ at length murmured the Guajiro, 
‘I will sing: perchance she will awake; and if I 
am heard, be it father or brother, whoever sur- 
prises me shall rue it. She shall not say, to-mor- 
row, she knew not of my fidelity. Cruel! Does 
she not know that I love none so well as her? 
And she will tell me, when next we meet, ‘ Ah, 
yes, Pepe, I was sleeping.’ 

‘* Suddenly a cock crowed, and all the surround- 
ing farm-yards echoed with the sound. The day 
was rapidly appearing, and every thing was begin- 
ning to stir. 

‘* Leaning—still leaning against his orange-tree, 
as at first, his hand yet grasping the hilt of his 
machete, the Guajiro sang boldly forth, with a clear 
and manly voice, the following couplets :— 


‘I die of cold beneath the orange boughs, 
While, wrapt in dreams, my Marianita sleeps: 
Through wind and wave, ’neath sun and rain I come, 
But nought I find to give my weary soul content.’ 


‘Content!’ repeated echo, and the heart of 
Marianita bounded with joy. She raised herself 
upon her couch, and stretched forth her arms to 
the pallet of the Moorish attendant, who slept ever 
by her side, and touching her shoulder, said, with 
energy, but in a whisper, ‘ Francisca—Francisca, 
awake. Pepe—Pepe is there. Poor youth, he 
dies of cold.’ 
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‘* But a loud snore was the only response of the 
slumbering Francisca. The maiden shook and 
pinched the slave, but still she stirred not. 

‘*Once more the voice beneath the orange-bower 
was heard— 


“* And thou knowest not the pain thou causest me. 
Thou fearest me, or else suspectest my heart.’ 


‘** Never—never!’ cried the maiden, burying 
her head in the pillow; ‘I know that thou dost 
not deceive me, Pepe mio! I fear thee not, be- 
loved. °*Tis but my father’s cruelty I dread: his 
sleep is as light as the flight of a bird.’ 

** Again the song replied— 


“*T tell thee thou art wrong thus to doubt my faith 
In my quiet home, away in the plantain plain, 
Thou shalt ever be my idol, my enchantment; 
There, love, I swear to thee, thy every wish to obey.’ 


‘** Ah!’ sighed Marianita, still sitting on her 
couch, ‘so is it ever said at first !’—and then she 
added, as if struck with a sad remembrance—‘ but 
afterwards, alas! Francisca—F rancisca, 
sleepest thou still? Arouse thee—how soundly 
art thou slumbering. Listento Pepe-Maria. Hear- 
est thou not his plaintive song! He suffers in the 
orange-bower. What shall I do? Say, negrita, 
say!’ 

***Oh, I hear nothing,’ responded the slave, 
still lying on her pallet, and stretching out her 
limbs until her old back cracked again. 

*** What!—nothing? Rise, quickly, and watch 
thou by the casement, which is ajar, and tell me, 
tell me quickly, if thou perceivest aught. Arouse 
thee, now, I say, negrita!’ 

‘**Santa Maria, mistress mine!’ peevishly ex- 
claimed the negress, ‘why should I arise and stiffen 
my poor back with cold? The night is drear and 
dark, and not a ray of light is shining. How can 
I see ?” 

***Dost thou refuse me? Knowest thou not 
that Pepe is suffering, and all for me? Rise, ne- 
grita—rise, I say.’ 

** And the fair maiden rose from her bed, and 
kneeling beside Francisca, with her snowy palms 
patted the sable shoulder of her attendant coaxingly. 
But the slave, who knew her mistress’s ways, pre- 
tended te be hurt, as, in her impatience, the maiden 
shook the sleepy head of her negrita rather rudely. 

*** For the love of the Virgin, Nina, what are 
you doing? You will kill me outright !’ 

***Scream not—scream not! Seest thou not 
thou wilt awake thy master? He sleeps lightly in 
his hammock in the hall. But go—look out at the 
casement, and tell me what thou seest.’ 
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**The slave aroused herself, at length, to obey, 
and going to the window, placed her face against 
the lattice, while the maiden, her hands upon the 
bare shoulders of the negress, exclaimed— 

*** Seest thou any thing, negrita?? 

*** Nothing but the leaves of the broad banana, 
Nina, and the sky-——’ 

** * Art thou blind, then? Look once more.’ 

‘** Oh, mistress mine, have you no pity for my 
bones ?” 

‘**No—no! I have only fear for him I love!’ 

*** But none such, maiden, is there , 

***T tell thee thou art deceived, Francisca. 
Have I not heard him ?’ 

‘* And thrusting away the negress, Marianita 
impatiently continued—‘ Go—go, thou good-for- 
nought; give me thy place :’—and the maiden ap- 
proached the lattice with trembling step, endeav- 
ouring in vain to stop the tumultuous throbbings of 
her heart. No sooner had she cast the first glance 
from the casement than she perceived her lover. 

‘* * See, he is there—brave youth—enveloped in 
his cloak !’ cried she, joyously. ‘I see the noble 
Moro by his side. Look—look, Francisca—listen 
to me. Go thou and bring me hither from the 
golden cage some cocuyos,* for I would make a 
signal to him.’ 

‘* Marianita, taking the brilliant insect in her hand, 
held it out of the lattice, and waved it up and down 
quickly, making it appear as if upon the wing and 
fluttering, like a will-of-the-wisp, around her case- 
ment. Pepe understood the signal, and forgetful 
of the necessity of caution, he darted forth, mad- 
dened with delight. But, alas'—hard fate — he 
had scarcely turned the angle of the grove, when 
an enormous hound rushed furiously upon him and 
bore him to the earth. The montero recovered 
himself immediately, and made a thrust with his 
machete at his assailant, which, smarting with pain, 
recoiled an instant. As the brute was about to 
spring upon him again, Pepe raised his arm, and 
letting it fall heavily, severed the hound in two. 
Then what a din ensued! All the dogs in the 
village began to howl dismally; all the negroes 
arose from their slumbers and rushed forth; Ma- 
rianita fainted in the arms of Francisca, and the 
doors of the house were flung open with a terrible 
crash. 

‘* But Pepe- Maria had mounted his faith- 
ful Moro, who fled over the road like a frightened 
bird, and I will tell you more of him and his 
fortunes on another day.”’ 








* A West Indian bug, of the beetle species, very large 
and quite luminous. The Spanish ladies sometimes dress 
their hair with them, at partes or on evening promenades. 











WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL MAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY MISS MARY 


CHAPTER TENTH. 
SECOND SKIRMISH, WITH ITS TERMINATION. 


HAT gave me most plea- 
sure in my late military 
achievement, was the fact 
that I had not shed a drop of 
a fellow-creature’s blood. 
Certainly this was not owing 
to any individual merit of 
mine, and yet I suspect that the exploits 
of our greatest generals are quite as 
doubtful when viewed in the light of 
truth. Often, in some great onset, the 
lucky thought of a lieutenant, the bon- 
mot of a corporal, or the accidental say- 
ing of a private, has more effect in determining 
the chance of a battle than is usually suspected. 
Would that we could read accounts of the conflicts 
of Marathon, Pharsalia, Marengo and Jena, as 
written by an omniscient being, to prove the truth 
of my assertion. At daybreak we were ready for 
decampment. The weather proved exceedingly 
cold, but our commander significantly observed 
that we would probably have a hot day of it, since, 
according to the statements of the peasants, troops 
of the enemy hovered in every direction, and it 
was therefore determined, in a council of war, that 
we should defile through the woods by by-paths. 

Scarcely had we left the village, when, lo! just 
before us, and issuing from the very direction we 
were about to take, marched a detachment of the 
French troops, Our general was noways discon- 
certed, but with admirable coolness made his ar- 
rangements for the encounter, and set his little 
army in battle array—the right wing leaning to- 
wards a ditch, under the hussar, the left near an 
oid walnut tree, with myself at its head. 

‘* And now, comrades,” said he, ‘‘ remember 
this day that you are Prussians; and since we 
boast no banner, follow the white plume of your 
commander, and be assured that it shall ever be 
seen in the thickest of the combat.” 

This speech reminded me of Henry the Fourth, 
who made a similar one under less critical circum- 
stances. 

** Tf our small host cannot conquer,’ continued 
he, ‘‘ let us at least determine that we will not be 
vanquished. . The worst that can befall us is, to 
sup to-night with Ziethen, Schwerin, Winterfield 
and Frederic the Great, instead of at some wretched 
village.” 
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Leonidas spoke not with greater emphasis when 
he addressed his devoted Spartans at the dread pass 
of Thermopyle, than did our valorous chief; and 
yet our troops appeared to enjoy the prospect of an 
earthly supper of pork and turnips, however com- 
mon it might be, more than the view of a festal 
board, though spread in the fields of Elysium; and 
for myself, a crust of bread from Frederica’s hand 
had been sweeter than ambrosia itself, though 
quaffed in the society of all the heroes of antiquity. 

It was a fearful spectacle, to watch the long co- 
lumn of the enemy as it slowly advanced over the 
stubble-fields ; and as I stood at my post near the 
walnut tree, it seemed as though every limb had 
become suddenly palsied, and judging from the 
countenance of the hussar who had charge of the 
left wing, where his four trumpeters were blowing 
their loudest blasts, I suspect that he was in a 
similar condition with myself. 

A moment before the conflict commenced, 
Charles the Great dashed towards me, and hur- 
riedly exclaimed, ‘*‘ Adjutant-general, I feel that 
on this day your valour will show itself in its full 
extent; but, let me entreat of you, do not yield to 
the impetnosity of your feelings. Be prudent 
amid your enthusiasm; and should I fall in the 
conflict, take immediate command of the army, 
and drawing back to the village we have just lett, 
maintain your ground there even to the last man!” 
Then setting spurs to his horse, he left me, unfor- 
tunate man that I was, to the misgivings of my 
agitated mind. 

In the meanwhile, Queen Bess had attempted 
to make a precipitate movement to the rear of the 
ditch, but probably interfering with some of the 
hussar’s evolutions, she was forced with her brandy 
casks directly in view of the enemy’s fire, and 
thus, by this accidental movement, as I shall pre- 
sently explain, an unfortunate issue was given to 
the combat ere it had really commenced. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
CONTINUATION. 


Just at that moment, when our thirsty troops 
were watching the safe locomotion of the wagons 
which contained their spirituous treasure, the ene- 
my fired their first cannon upon us. Sad to tell, 
the ball found its way direct into the largest brandy 
cask, and as the nectar gushed out in a crystalline 
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torrent, the horses of the vehicle took fright and 
dashed wildly across the battle-field, while the 
courage of the soldiers seemed to ooze out as their 
favourite liquor, for the van-guard began to hesi- 
tate, and the rear-guard made a retrograde move- 
ment towards the village they had just left. In 
tones of authority, Charles the Great cried, ‘‘ For- 
ward, march !”? but our men seemed as if suddenly 
dispossessed of life, since there was not one who 
made the least advance. Probably their conduct 
was owing to the fact, that while their leader had 
insisted that they should follow the direction of his 
plume, that plume was constantly seen, though, 
perhaps, unintentionally, in the rear, as if to imply 
that the path of honour lay towards the village. 

The second cannon was fired, and again with 
some effect, for my horse became very restless, and 
1 could not refrain from glancing occasionally 
round, to discover whether the path of retreat was 
still unoccupied, till, when the enemy let fall their 
musket shots and several of the French cavalry 
rode towards my detachment, I shrieked aloud, in 
frantic tones, ‘‘ Take aim—fire!’’ and then press- 
ing my hand over my eyes, exciaimed, involun- 
tarily, ‘‘ Heaven have pity on me!” as I sought to 
turn my hard-mouthed nag in the direction of the 
Just then my obedient soldiery fired, and 
my horse, frightened as much as his master, leapt 
high in air, and then tore directly to the open 
plain, where the enemy were stationed. Three 
French cavalry galloped after me, but as they saw 
me suddenly turn upon them, (thanks to my be- 
wildered steed, ) with drawn sabre in my hand, the 
effurt to keep my chapeau on my head with the 
sabre hand gave me quite a military mien, they in 
turn became alarmed by my seeming valour, and 
dashed off at full speed, while my Pegasus, in spite 
of bit and bridle, galloped madly after them. 

I swore, I lamented, I cried aloud, ‘‘ Halt! 
halt !*? but no, nothing would suit him but to follow 
in their track. At length they chose a narrow 
by-way through the woods; instantly my steed 
took the same direction, while, struck as if with 
panic, the enemy drove spurs in their horses’ sides, 
while my bewitched Rosinante drew upon them at 
every moment. Doubtless my foes held me for a 
most determined fellow, if one might judge from 
the frightened glances which they occasionally cast 
behind them. On turning the corner of the pine 
forest, we suddenly reached the open plain, where 
the Freneh army had pitched their tents, and just 
then, because of my losing my stirrup, the fugi- 
tives escaped, and several soldiers fired upon me, 
while my horse, making a side leap, threw me, like 
a heavy sack, to the ground. ‘‘ Farewell, Frede- 
rica! false world, farewell!’? I sighed—for, like 
the soldiers, I gave myself up for dead. 

The fellows sprang towards me; tremblingly I 
looked up. They demanded my sword, and I re- 
linquished it without a word. One of them now 


village. 


proposed rifling me of my small effects, but just 
then my three fugitives came up, and declared that, 
as a reward for my valour and courage, I had a 
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right to their full protection; and now, as pri- 
soner of war, I was led to a small tent, where sat 
a French colonel, along with several of his officers, 
at breakfast. After inquiring from the guard the 
circumstances of my capture and the reason of my 
having thus rashly driven into their very camp, 
they turned towards me, and questioned of my rank 
and station in the army, and whether war was my 
constant occupation. 

What could I answer? They would have 
thought me insane had I .declared myself Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy ; therefore, think- 
ing it best to make the most of my hateful military 
title, I informed them that I was adjutant-general 
of the Prussian troops! Some one has said that 
clothes make the man, and I am sure that titles do, 
for the colonel immediately insisted that I should 
partake of their breakfast of cold roast and Malaga. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
PRISONER OF WAR. 


Tue officers now mounted their steeds, and I 
remained under the care of a strong guard, in 
whose company I sat before a huge fire, and gladly 
warmed my frost-bitten limbs, while my reflections 
naturally turned to conjectures concerning the issue 
of my present imprisonment; for although in all 
sincerity I had assured the officers that I would 
give them my word of honour never again to be 
found in arms against the emperor, yet they de- 
clared that my fate rested with a higher power ; 
that they could not act in the matter, but that I 
must be carried to Frankfort, and from thence 
would be probably transported, with other prisoners 
of war, to France. ‘‘ To France! to a prison for 
life!’ was my sad expectation. What a change 
from the time when I sat quietly in my poet’s 
chamber, adding a fresh ode to my list of expected 
victories, or reading Plutarch in the society of my 
tobacco pipe; then, after giving lessons to my 
scholars in their respective houses, to pass a few 
moments each evening in the vicinity of the be- 
loved Frederica, who listened in smiling trustful- 
ness as I sketched glowing pictures of some far- 
off future. 

But just then a thought struck me—it was the 
fact of having those very productions at that very 
minute in my pocket, all filled as they were with 
invectives and taunts against Napoleon. I felt 
there was not a moment to lose, and watching an 
opportunity when my guard were called to the 
window by some passing excitement, I drew the 
dangerous manuscript from its hiding-place, tossed 
it quickly into the blazing fire, and watched its 
destruction with even more joy than I had hailed 
its birth. 

But the deed was not entirely unnoticed, for just 
then one of the guard turned round, and inquired 
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what it was that I had tossed on the fire, muttering 
some threat of announcing me as a spy. 

I was at a loss for an immediate answer, and 
thus made matters worse, till, in their suspicion, 
one ef the guard insisted that I should take off 
overcoat, boots and hat, to show that I had no 
other secreted papers, and then taking possession 
of the same, he left the hut immediately, and I 
never saw my habiliments again, but barefooted 
anid bootless, obeyed orders to accompany the 
enemy in their evening march. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Ir was about twilight, when I observed a long 
line of lights in the distance, and on approaching 
nearer, found that they proceeded from the en- 
campment-ground of the French. I passed near 
a fine country-house, where torches flared in every 
direction, and sentinels, both on foot and horse- 
back, kept watch before the doors, and was or- 
dered to take my place at the huge fire of burning 
faggots, around which sat several men, apparently 
enjoying their evening meal, and on approaching 
nearer, I found them to be no other than my old 
comrades, Charles the Great and the hussar. 

** Ah, general,” I jestingly exclaimed, ‘‘ is this 
the feast you promised us, to be eaten in company 
with Ziethen, Schweren, Winterfield and Frederic 
the Great ?”’ 

At my well-known voice, the lieutenant sprang 
forward, and pressing me most affectionately in his 
arms, exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven be praised that you yet 
live, and that our king has not lost one of his 
bravest soldiers! Ah, how much we regretted 
your probable death. But why did you not seek 
to moderate the excess of your courage?’ I knew 
exactly how it would turn out, when I saw you 
rushing so wildly into the very teeth of the enemy. 
However, your valour really enkindled my dispirit- 
ed troops, for they fought bravely for a half hour; 
but the foe was too strong, and we were at length 
forced to surrender. But come, my dear lieutenant, 
you will share our supper with us, although we 
have only a crust to oiler,”? and the good-natured 
fellow drew me with friendly force to his side. 

We had not held long companionship, when one 
of the sentinels approached. attended by a corporal, 
who politely inquired, ‘‘ Who among you, gentle- 
men, is the Prussian adjutant-general ?”’ 

Charles the Great chuckled loud, as he pointed 
me out with a self-satisfied air. 

** Adjutant,”’ exclaimed the officer, as he pressed 
my hand with respectful courtesy, ‘‘ I regret much 
the shameful treatment whch so brave a man as 
yourself has received. Will you oblige me by 


making use of these articles of clothing, along 
with a few bottles of excellent wine, which may 
cheer you in your present circumstances ? 


Be as- 
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‘ gured, sir, that Frenchmen know how to prize a 


brave man even in a foe, and that the plunderers 
and marauders you may have met with, were only 
exceptions to the general rule.” 

I, in turn, profiered my warmest thanks to my 
polite adversary, assuring him that, through his 
kind attentions, I had been that day twice van- 
quished by the conqueror of the world—a courteous 
and full-sounding speech when uttered, as it was, 
in the language of the most polite nation under 
heaven. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 
ON PAROLE. 


On the following day we reached the city of 
Frankfort on the Oder, where I had many acquaint- 
ances, a fact which, under present circumstances, 
gave me little pleasure. As we marched through 
the principal gate, my heart beat violently; and 
anxious to disguise myself, if possible, I drew my 
military hat over my eyes and buried my chin in 
my ample cravat—for I truly dreaded to appear as 
a prisoner and impostor; the latter I certainly was, 
in accepting of military honours which were not 
honestly mine. Crowds of inquisitive and, per- 
haps, sympathizing people, followed us in our 
humbling march through the principal street, and 
I was glad to shrink behind some of my more 
shameless comrades, who strutted along with an 
air that seemed to say, ‘‘ See how much we have 
to suffer in defence of our king and our country,” 
till at length we reached the inn selected for our 
night-quarters, and where we were allowed to re- 
main unguarded, on giving our written parole that 
we would on no account attempt to escape. As I 
added my name as adjutant-general, it struck me 
that such an oath was in no way binding in my 
true vocation, that of a poor curate; and, accord- 
ingly determining to act thereon, I requested per- 
mission to visit some friends who were residents 
in Frankfort, and this being readily granted, I set 
off about dusk, bidding an eternal farewell to my 
military title, and most happy in resuming my 
former humble station. 

After an hour’s rapid walk through the narrow 
and dirty alley ways, I ventured on a wider and 
more agreeable path, which soon led me to the 
outskirts of the city, where, amid the perfume of 
the pine groves, the murmur of the streams, and 
the sight of the silver moon, as she steered ainid 
fleecy clouds, I might at some other time have 
fallen into a romantic mood, but, under present 
circumstances, felt that I would cheerfully resign 
all the beauties of nature for a straw pallet and a 
dry crust. And now I questioned myself concern- 
ing my plan for the future. Where was I going, 
and on what would [ subsist? were inquiries which 
I found it impossible to answer. Perhaps it is 
well that man cannot foresee these secondary mat- 
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ters—for does it not give a certain zest to life when 
we are thus turned at random on the wide world, 
without any definite aim or purpose, and with only 
hope and curiosity to bear us on? So it seems to 
me now, if not at that time. 

I once knew a man who, in the enjoyment of a 
full share of worldly goods, was cruelly afflicted 
with ennui. He despised, aye, even loathed the 
existence which had never given him any real 
cause of anxiety, and, at times, actually meditated 
suicide. But what alone prevented him, day by 
day, from rudely snapping off the brittle thread of 
life? The reading of the Gazette—the wishing to 
know what would be the next news—and so he 
postponed from morning to morning, until, at 
length, a certain honest merchant, a friend of his, 
embezzled the greatest part of his wealth, and by 
a pious act of fraud, reduced him almost to bank- 
ruptey. Now there was necessity for exertion, 
and that necessity drove away ennui. Hunger is 
never so voracious as when it knows not where to 
find food, nor life so alluring as when it is exposed 
to some imminent peril. These reflections fully 
engaged me as | traced my weary course through 
the murmuring pine forest, curious to know for 
what new adventures my fate had reserved me. 
Just now the barking of dogs was heard, lights 
gleamed from a distant window, and I presently 
found myself in an obscure village, while before 
the door of its only inn stood a neat chaise drawn 
by two fine horses, whose faces turned to the road 
I was about to take. 

The stand-board of this said chaise was not fur- 
nished, as they frequently are, with iron-guards to 
keep off weary passengers, who are willing to be 
carried through the world at other people’s expense, 
and therefore I determined to seize on a fair oppor- 
tunity for resting mry aching limbs, and yet making 
progress in my journey. A fumble in my pockets, 
in the hope of finding some stray penny to buy a 
crust of bread, brought me no success, and ac- 
cordingly, trusting to chance, I took my way into 
the house. On a corn-bin in the corner lay a 
peasant’s felt hat, round frock and whip, and with 
a blessing on the faculty of ready wit, I quickly 
exchanged my handsome chapeau for the dirty felt, 
relinquished my handsome uniform coat for the 
dusty, broad- backed frock, and had I possessed a 
sword, would have certainly left it in exchange for 
the whip, which, however, I took possession of, 
thinking it might serve to defend me from the 
village curs if from nothing worse. I could not act 
the thief so far as to seek for a gratuitous meal, 
but heartily thanking the good Providence which 
afforded me means of continuing my journey in a 
less conspicuous garb than that of the adjutant- 
general of the Prussian troops, I returned to the 
street, where I stood a moment viewing the chaise, 
behind which I hoped soon to take an unobserved 
station. Suddenly the door opened behind me. a 
stentorian voice thundered out, in French, ‘‘ Let 
us be off—let us be off!” A violent blow on the 
back threw me prostrate in the dust, and ere I 
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could recover my position, the assailant seized me 
by the collar, placed me on the front seat of the 
conveyance, and then springing in, ordered me to 
drive on immediately. 

Mistaken as I probably was for the postillion, I 
cheerfully submitted to my fate, and with a free 
use of the whip, succeeded in driving at full gallop 
from the village, ensconced in the seat of honour in 
front, instead of sneaking stealthily behind the 
chaise, and leaving my apparel] of adjutant-general 
to the unknown, whose office I now probably 
usurped. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
CONFLICT AND BLOOD. 


My rapid driving won repeated encomiums from 
my new master, who seemed to be in as great a 
hurry as myself. From what I could gather from 
his half-uttered soliloquy, his conscience was no 
cleaner than my own; and as far as could be seen 
in the cloudy night, he appeared to be one of those 
personages who, in the French army, are denomi- 
nated attaches. 
monosyllabic, for he spoke not a word of German, 
and I, in conformity to my supposed origin, no 
French; yet, with some difficulty, by means of 
signs and gestures, I gave him to understand that 
I was hungry and desirous of something to eat: so 
on that hint he produced a huge roll of bread. 

And now behold me, seated on my bench, as 
happy as a king on his throne, perfectly reconciled 
to my situation, and looking with hope to some 
bright future—for whether as curate, postillion, 
adjutant, or field-chaplain, it mattered not to me, 
the man dignifies the station, and not the station 


Our conversation was necessarily 


the man. 

We took the direct road to Poland, and as we 
trotted along the dim pathway, various conjectures 
flitted through my mind. ‘‘ Who knows,” thought 
I, ‘but that I may be rolling to the command of 
some army on the bank of the Vistula, or to some 
high office of state, such as I never dreamt of? 
Who knows! Let no one despond. ‘There is a 
Providence that rules above; and although the 
clouds look dark, there are yet gleams of light, 
and the sunshine will certainly break through.” 

Suddenly [ was startled from my pleasant reverie 
by the flash of fire-arms in the moonlight, and my 
companion, who must have perceived it at the 
same moment, drew his sword. and cocked his 
pistol so near my ear that the snapping of the 
weapons actually brought on a cold sweat. ‘‘ Fast- 
er! drive faster !’? he shouted aloud, as he himself 
slapped his sheath on the horses’ backs. 

‘* Halt! for your lives, ha't!”? was the command 
of the party of soldiers, wiso now sprang to the 
side of the chaise and held their bayonets in 
alarming proximity to my ribs. 

Whom was I to obey? My situation was, in- 
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deed, bewildering, till, suddenly, the hope of 
rescue through an innocent falsehood flashed in 
my mind, and with momentary courage, and a 
notion that they were French soldiers, I cried out, 
in tones of authority, ‘‘ Make way for the French 
general—make way !” 

Alas! for my mistake ! 

‘*Halt! surrender!’? was the shout from the 
whole band of assailants; and with a loud oath, 
the so-called general sprang fearlessly from the 
chaise, with such speed as to knock down two of 
the soldiers; and piff! paff! puff! sounded on 
each side, as the pistol balls whizzed by my ear, 
filling me with a shrinking terror. The horses 
felt a like aversion to the noise of fire-arms, for off 
they dashed at full speed—a pace which my well- 
applied whip would not allow them soon to relin- 
quish ; that is to say, not until the clash of swords 
was lost in the distance, for only then, thanks to 
their terror and activity, did I feel myself safe. 

My first care was to take a chirurgical exami- 
nation of every limb, for it seemed as if the balls 
must have pierced my skin like a sieve. Pleasant 
to relate, not a hair was harmed. And now again 
I had time for thought and conjecture. ‘To whom 
did the equipage belong? Ought I to return 
and incur the risk of being bayoneted and cut to 
pieces, or ought I to continue my journey? The 
last was quickly resolved on, since my duty as 
postillion could not require such a sacrifice, and 
accordingly I kept on my route, and never learned 
what became of the attaché, although in my travels 
along the same road several months afier, I made 
diligent inquiry concerning him. 

As my horses were greatly exhausted, I went 
along at a slow pace, till, on reaching the outskirts 
of another village, I drew in my reins, and took 
time to consider how I should next act. Should I 
enjoy a night’s repose at the village or hasten on 
my journey? What should be done with the 
chaise and pair, now that I had become proprietor, 
neither by force of arms nor robbery, but purely 
through accident? How dispose of the baggage 
which it contained? Shall it be sold, given away, 
or retained at its just value? For the first I had 
no right, for the second no inclination, for the last 
no money. Thus perplexed, | reached the village 
inn, and found that the hour was much earlier than 
Iimagined. The stable boy came; I assisted in 
taking the horses from the chaise, saw them plen- 
tifully supplied with fodder, ordered a tankard of 
good warm beer, and stretched myself comfortably 
by the huge stove, determining, if driven to neces- 
sity, to pay my tavern expenses with the felt hat 
and frock, as the first was too small and the other 
too large. 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


DANGEROUS COMPANY. 


Tue fat hostess now stood with arms akimbo 
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before me, and politely inquired whether I intended 
to remain for the night? I answered nv. Whether 
I should proceed as far as the next town? Yes. 
Whether I would take charge of a young lady 
who had arrived at the inn on foot, and was now 
lying down to recover from her fatigue ? Certainly. 
And this assent proceeded from my heart, for, be- 
sides feeling happy in the thought of a gentle com- 
panion, I did not fail hearing her added hint that I 
should be liberally rewarded—a prospect which 
removed my anxiety with regard to my tavern 
account. 

Emboldened by my seeming good nature, she 
next inquired if I would be willing to postpone my 
departure till the dawn, as the young lady was 
timid about night-riding, now that the roads were 
infested with vagrant stragglers, and every day 
brought to light some murder which had taken 
place during the preceding night. 

Shudderingly I bowed an assent to this prudent 
suggestion, for, beside the comfort of the lady and 
the fact that my horses needed longer repose, it 
seemed that the early dawn must be the safest time 
for travelers, since guilt naturally shuns the holy 
light of morning. With these necessary prelimi- 
naries all settled, I retired to rest. 

The village clock struck four as I stood beside 
my chaise, and while the stable boy harnessed the 
horses, I took a hasty view of its contents by the 
light of a dull lantern. I found the box carefully 
locked, and the proprietor had very unnecessary 
possession of the key, but in the pocket was stuck 
a scimetar sheath—the weapon was cune—é fiaud- 
some Turkish pipe, an embroidered and well. filled 
tobacco pouch, with forget-me-not’s gracefully in- 
terwoven with the words ‘‘ pensez @ moi,”’ proba- 
bly some token of remembrance won by the gallant 
attache trom some susceptible German maiden. 

My hostess now appeared, and yawningly count- 
ed over the amount due for my night’s lodgings— 
an amount which was immediately settled by the 
young lady, who now made her appearance, and 
was handed into the equipage, while I leapt after, 
taking the seat formerly occupied by the attache, 
both because it was warmer and more comfortable, 
as that it placed me at the side of the stranger 
maiden. With a cheerful adieu to my landlady, 
we set off on our early ride, and I endeavoured to 
engage my companion in conversation, but, shrink- 
ing into the corner of the carriage, she effectually 
set aside all my attempts at sociability by answer- 
ing my modest remarks—that the weather was 
cold, that it was still quite dark, or that it was an 
unpleasant time for traveling—by a sleepy ‘‘ yes’? 
or ‘‘no,”’ until, at length, I was entirely left to my 
own reflections. 

My pretty companion, mean time, (in the early 
dawn it was only conjecture, not certainty, that 
she was pretty, ) inclined nearer and nearer towards 
me, as the chaise tossed her about, until, at length, 
out of compassion for the gentle sleeper, I ventured 
to draw a few inches nearer, and in a few minutes, 
when her head sank on my shoulder, (a hard pillow 
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it must have been.) I even bashfully placed my 
arm around her slender waist, and thus kept her 
in my embrace. She slept as quietly as innocence 
could sleep. Strange that she was not awakened 
by the beatings of my restless heart, that trembled 
and fluttered as though its owner were commiting 
some heinous deed. 

It was the first time that my arm had ever en- 
circled a feminine form during a whole hour! But 
thou wilt forgive me the deed, my own Frederica, 
when | tell thee that my soul remained faithful 
throughout, and that the thought of thee alone oc- 
cupied me in that agitating season. How often 
did 1 imagine that thou wast at my side! The 
gentle pressure with which I drew the sleeper 
The deep sighs that 
stole from my excited bosom were all thine; and, 
ah, Frederica, dearest, thine too, thou wilt not 
doubt it, was the hurried, half-uttered, stolen kiss 
which, with daring yet nervous audacity, I perpe- 
trated on her bonnet / 


nearer was for thee alone. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
BREAK OF DAY. 


Our chaise now rolled gently along through the 
light sand, and giving my horses a loose rein, I 
planted myself firmly by the youthful sleeper, and 
closing my weary eyelids, gave myself up to a 
delicious dream of Frederica, the curacy and Hea- 
ven. Seon the sandy soil became changed to a 
pebbly one, and a sudden jerk aweke both the 
maiden and myself from a refreshing nap. 

The shadows had passed away; the road was 
perfectly clear, and the distant landscape, as seen 
through a vista among the trees, seemed bathed in 
rosy light. My first glance was towards my faith- 
ful steeds, my next to the half-awakened maiden, 
who, like me, was rubbing her heavy eyelids at 
the needless arousal. We both looked shyly at 
one another; then she rubbed her eyes again, and 
1 must needs do the same, for methought I was 
quite blinded by the morning’s glare. Once more 
I met her gaze and she mine, and yet I seemed to 
sleep, for how.else could I metamorphose the 
stranger maiden into her whom I best loved on 
earth. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, doctor, is it you?’ ex- 
claimed a clear, merry, silvery-toned voice, in my 
vicinity, I would have known it among a thou- 
sand as that of my betrothed. 

** Frederica, is it thou??? was my astonished an- 
awer, as I fully returned the bewildered stare with 
which she gazed upon my large beard and mous- 
tache, (the only remains of my military costume, ) 
my dirty felt hat and my tattered frock. 

Not another word was spoken; our eyes swam 
in tears of ecatacy; our tongues were speechless ; 
and letting the reins fal! from my hands, I clasped 
her passionately to my breast; cheek touched 
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cheek, lip sought lip, and in one long, lingering, 
ever-renewed kiss, we exchanged our very beings. 

Oh, to meet again, so strangely and unexpect- 
edly, after such hopeless separation! The sorrows 
and privations of the past were all forgotten. My 
carking cares, her bitter tears, the future with its 
mists of uncertainty, our want of resources, our 
certain poverty—all became as nothing in that 
blissful present, where, breathing a new atmo- 
sphere of joy, our pulses tingling with delight, our 
hearts throbbing almost to faintness, the earthly 
passed away, and the heavenly, steeped in colour- 
ing of the rainbow, beamed full around us. 

At length we found speech, and questions and 
answers flowed out in rapid succession, as, clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, we pressed nearer together, 
as though we feared that some dark power might 
yet separate us. Again I took up the reins, and 
again I let them fall, so overpowered was I by 
Frederica’s loveliness, as the morning light wrapt 
her like a glory. 

The warlike exploits which won from my be- 
trothed her most breathless and absorbed attention, 
are already known to my readers; but Frederica’s 
adventures, although simple, must be briefly nar- 
rated. Having received a discharge from her mis- 
tress, who left Berlin at the first rumour of the 
approach of the French, she remained in that city, 
agitated with cruel misgivings at my long silence, 
until, at length, she received a letter from her 
anxious mother, bidding her leave her present un- 
protected home and hasten to her. Like a dutiful 
daughter, she set off immediately on her journey, 
giving all necessary information to a mutual ac- 
quaintance in case that I should arrive during her 
absence, and reached Frankfort very undisturbedly, 
when, finding that the French had taken posses- 
sion of every possible equipage, she was forced to 


Weary and tho- 


continue her lonely way on foot. 


roughly dejected, she reached the village only an 
hour before my arrival, and there, thanks to an 


overruling Providence, found her happy lover in 


her willing coachman. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
FULL DAY. 


Even the most devoted lovers cannot subsist 
without eating, and as the residence of Frederica’s 
mother was yet some miles distant, we stopped at 
a near inn by the road-side, where, while [ was 
happily engaged in freeing my face from its unbe- 
coming excrescences with the aid of a good razor, 
my betrothed contrived to purchase for me, where 
I know not, a neat overcoat and hat, such as made 
me appear as a more seemly escort to a lovely and 
well-dressed maiden. After a hasty meal we con- 
tinued our journey in the morning light, and to 
our excited feelings all looked bright as mid-day, 
so happily occupied were we in talking over our 
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future prospects and in mutually agreeing that an 
immediate marriage was absolutely necessary after 
the already published bans, while I determined to 
write that very day to Frankfort on the Maine, and 
make inquiry concerning the ex-count and the 
much-needed curacy. 

By the closest economy Frederica had saved one 
hundred dollars fram the scanty wages of gone-by 
years; this, she declared, would keep us going for 
some time, and I suggested that if the worst came 
and no curacy could be had, I could readily open a 
private school; and, at any rate, we felt that with 
only bread and water, if shared in company, we 
could be perfectly happy. 

While thus, amid utter poverty, we chatted 
gaily together, she boasting of her skill in con- 
cocting cheap soups, I calculating the income that 
must certainly ensue to an industrious teacher, 
something was heard to strike against the board- 
stand behind the chaise, and on looking out I found 
that it was a bright Louisd’or which had just found 
its way to the ground. ‘* You had almost lost it, 
Frederica,’ I smilingly observed, as I sprang in, 
after taking possession of the precious coin. 

‘*T had no gold about me to lose, Ferdinand,” 
was her reply, as she looked wonderingly on the 
piece of money. 

With this assurance I quietly pocketed the same 
as a sort of recompense for my services as driver 
to its probable owner, the attache. 

Presently we heard another clink, and again a 
Louisd’or was found. ‘‘ Some good fairy has taken 
us under her especial favour,”’ | observed to my 
companion as, seizing on the treasure, | searched 
in vain for its companion. None was to be seen, 
and so we quietly jogged on until the mysterious 
gamé was for the third time played, and another 
Louisd’or was revealed. 

‘‘'There must be something wrong about this 
chaise,”” was my sudden thought, and on making 
search I perceived a fourth coin which was just 
about issuing through a small crevice in one corner 
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of the chaise box, which proved to be our gold 
mine. With some slight effort of strength I suc- 
ceeded in breaking it open, and found that the 
noise and continual rattling which I had supposed 
to proceed from some secret spring or chain, was 
really a bag of gold, which had ‘become worn into 
holes by the constant movement of the chaise. 
Other bags, but closely fastened, were within the 
box, and on being handled, seemed to be filled 
with similar contents. 

How my predecessor of the chaise had come 
into possession of so much gold, or whether it was 
really his, 1 know not, but Frederica and I mutu- 
ally agreed that we had no right to a cent of the 
same; that it was far more than we, with our mo- 
dest desires, could ever need, and that our first 
With 
these observations, we made the contents more 
sure, carefully closed the box, and continued our 


duty must be to advertise for its owner. 


journey as if nothing especial had taken place. 

At length the ride was ended, and I'rederica’s 
loving mother received and embraced us both with 
tears and blessings. ‘The treasure was given over 
to her safe keeping ; a full advertisement of chaise, 
horses and money was written out and despatched 
to the Gazette office, whence it was issued during 
several months, but no one came forward to lay 
claim to the property, and it necessarily became 
my own. 

And thus my adventures have reached a most 
happy termination, for, besides being blest with 
the possession of a most amiable, faithful and lovely 
wife, I found myself richer in worldly gouds than 
even in my most sanguine moments | had hoped 
to be. After sending a generous remuneration to 
my Berlin friend for his lost equipage, I wrote a 
letter declining the expected curacy, and purchased 
a beautiful little country-seat, with its tasteful cot- 
tage completely embowered in linden and chestnut 
trees, and just large enough to aflord free space to 
my wife, my wife’s mother, and myself—which 
three were the first inmates of that earthly paradise. 


SIGHTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK, BY A. FLEMING. 


I WALKED a short distance into the wood, 

And saw what I'd like to describe if I could :— 

A huntsman rode from tree to tree, 

Passing along on the banks of the sea; 

Many a stag sprang timidly by,— 

Not one of them caught the huntsman’s eye : 

He blew a loud blast in the forest green,— 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


And as I walked farther into the wood, 

I saw more that I'd like to describe if I could:— 
A girl in a little boat plied her oar, 

Hastening inwards towards the shore ; 


Fishes sprang carelessly, fearlessly by, 

Not one of them caught the maiden’s eye: 

She sang a Joud song in the forest green,— 

Now tell me, good people, what could that mean? 


And as I came back again through the wood, 

I saw what I'd like you to see if you could :— 
A lonely horse stood still and neighed; 

Round an empty boat the waters played; 

And as I passed under the alder trees, 

Two voices I heard on the evening breeze— 
Two figures thtre seemed in the forest green,— 
So tell me, good people, what could it mean? 














EUROPEAN 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY F. J. GRUND. 


My pear Govey:— 


ELL, what I predicted 
in my last is virtually 
becoming true. An Eu- 
ropean artist of merit 
must have traveled in 
the United States to be 
respected and appreci- 
; ated at home. Vieux- 
Temps is scarcely back from America, and every 
one who pretends to taste must go and hear him. 
No sooner was his intention to give a concert in 
Brussels known, than the queen herself sent word 
that she should be present to hear his ‘‘ variations 
on the popular airs of America.”? ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia’? is making the tour of the world. 
still in Spain, but determined to visit the United 
States. He is unquestionably the greatest per- 
former on the piano now living, but as yet he has 
exhibited no great talent as a composer. 

The new opera composed by Meyerbeer for the 
opening of the new opera-house, Berlin, (text by 
Louis Tieck,) has been a failure. It was an occa- 
sional composition—one might almost say an im- 
promptu, if they had not spent six months in 
getting it ready. It is entitled ‘‘ A Camp in Si- 
lesia,’’ and is intended as an apotheosis of Frederic 
the Great. The character of Frederic, a man of 
will, decision and action, was singularly metamor- 
phosed by the prince of the romantic school, 
(Tieck,)—so much so, that the critics dssert the 
music was much more intelligible and character- 
istic of Frederic the Great than the poetry. Others 
say that Meyerbeer treated the subject with great 
diplomatic tact, and that his music is a chef d’@uvre 
of diplomacy. The fact is, music and poetry made 
to order seldom produce the desired effect, though 
it is conceded on all hands that Meyerbeer did all 
that could be expected of him to give satisfaction. 

The French government have at last resolved to 
build a new opera-house for the Royal Academy 
of Music. The present one, built in 1820 in great 
haste, is only constructed of wood, plastered over 
to give it the appearance of stone; and in this the- 
atre from five to six thousand people are nightly 
assembled at the risks of their lives, to listen to 
the compositions and look at the ballet of the mo- 
dern school. The pompiers (firemen) are con- 
stantly at hand to extinguish the fire which almost 
nightly communicates to some scene, gauze or 
other apparatus, so that, as we are informed by 
the Journal des Debats, the theatre would burn 
down nightly but for their constant exertion to save 
it. A nice thought this for a person jammed to 
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death during one of the performances of the new 
opera ‘‘ Maria Stuarit!”? The present theatre, 
which was erected by the government, has, more- 
over, another fault which requires action on the 
subject—it does not stand free on all sides as the 
law requires the playhouses of private companies 
to stand, but is leaning on three of its sides against 
other buildings, rendering a possibility of its con- 
flagration a scourge to the whole neighbourhood. 
What would French writers say of a wooden play- 
house in New York, with two or three fire com- 
panies present during the whole performance to 
save the actors, the audience and the neighbour- 
hood? ‘The estimate of the cost of the new build- 
ing is 5,000,000 francs, or about a million of dollars. 
4,000,000 of francs, or about $800,000, will be paid 
for the space and the tearing down of a few old 
buildings, to make it stand free on all sides like 
the Astor House in New York. 

Half the season of the Italian opera is already 
gone, and yet no new piece has made its appear- 
ance. Instead of these, some old ones are about 
being revived, among which ‘‘ Le Cantatrice Vi- 
lane,” ‘‘ Jl Pirata” and ‘* La Beatrice di Tenda,”’ 
deserve to be mentioned. Fornasari, the same 
who was formerly engaged at the Italian opera in 
New York, is quite making furore—another ac- 
quisition which Europe received second-hand from 
the United States. 

While the Italian opera and the ballet (Ze Diable 
@ Quatre, which will soon appear on the stage, is 
not yet finished), seem to linger, the French pa- 
pers proudly publish the statistics of theatricals for 
the whole kingdom. There are in France no less 
than 3000 actors, 2900 actresses, and 6000 persons 
more or less attached to the stage. This, you will 
perceive, is a number twice as large as that of the 
standing army of the U. 8., and requires for its 
support 30,000,000 francs from the government, 
which sum is raised by direct taxation; the rest is 
furnished by the theatre-going public. 

M’lle Rachel will soon re-appear on the stage 
in the part of Camille des Horaces, or as Roxane 
in Bajacet, by Racine. M’lle St. George will 
appear in ‘‘Zes Pharaons,” by M. Dugué. Oudry 
and Lafont are to appear in two new plays at the 
Varietés. 

But the most brilliant theatrical performance 
during the present season took place in Florence, 
at the Theatre della Pergola {the opera-house of 
the town). The performers were all amateurs, and 
among them shone no less personages than Prin- 
cess Eliza, and Princes Charles and Joseph Poni- 
atowsky. They were crowned with wreaths of 
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flowers at the close of the performance, and the 
money produced by two representations of Doni- 
zetti’s Lucrece Borgia, amounting to twenty-one 
hundred dollars, distributed among the sufferers by 
the inundation of the Arno. 

I will now keep my promise in reference to the 
painters of Europe, and commence with the three 
continental schools—the Flemish, the German, at 
Munich, and that of Dusseldorf. I shall devote a 
separate paper to the artists of England, who cer- 
tainly merit to be classed by themselves. The 
painters of France form no school, and those of 
Italy are almost exclusively occupied in copying 
the productions of the old masters. Italy is truly 
the seat of art, but the great living artists belong 
to other climes. As regards the present Flemish 
school, at the head of which is Wappers, the di- 
rector of the Academy of Antwerp, Keyzer and 
Jacob Jacobs, the marine landscape painter, it is 
certainly one of the best in Europe, and promising 
to revive the palmiest days of Rubens. Wappers 
is an historical painter of great merit, but his con- 
ceptions are strictly within the pale of the church, 
and principally taken from the New Testament. 
Keyzer is more of a general painter, and often ap- 
proaches the genre after the manner of Tennier. 
Jacobs is inimitable as a marine painter, but I like 
his recent productions less than his previous ones. 
It is usual for southern painters to delight in a 
lowering sky, and to give a sombre colouring to 
their landscapes; while northern artists seem to 
prefer a clear, cloudless horizon—the very opposite 
of what they see in reality. Jacobs’ manner has, 
since his return from Italy, taken to the southern 
beau-ideal, and this gives to his new productions 
a harshness of which his former ones were desti- 
tute. In general, however, I am no admirer of the 
Flemish school. ‘Their imitation of nature is 
stavish; their subjects generally chosen from the 
commen walks of life. To the ideal the Flemish 
painter seldom soars; and the conception, with the 
exception of the old masters, is rarely superior to 
the execution. ‘Their subjects are pleasing, but 
they seldom inspire the beholder with a new 
thought. Neither is the talent for painting accu- 
mulated in a few individuals; the whole nation 
possesses a genius that way. It is very common 
in the ordinary walks of life to discover dilletanti 
who, in other countries, might rank as professors ; 
but the art of painting stands alone in Flanders— 
it is neither supported by a national literature, nor 
by music, architecture or statuary. It has, there- 
fore, no national direction, and cannot, of itself, 
elevate or refine the national character. 

The school of Dusseldorf was, until lately, 
vying with that of Flanders, which has its prin- 
cipal seat in Antwerp, but the encouragement they 
met from the science-loving King of Prussia was 
so small, that most of the members of it quitted, 
and are now dispersed all over Germany. The 
most noted talents went to Munich, where the 
munificence of the King of Bavaria has tendered 
them a hearty welcome. 


But the most remarkable historical painter of 
Germany is, at this moment, Kaulbach, and one 
of his most genial conceptions, in which he will 
probably spend his life, and which he is painting 
on so large a scale that a special building had to 
be erected to cover the canvas, is ‘*‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.’? The artist combines with 
great technical execution a rare degree of fancy 
and a philosophical contemplation -vhich might 
well secure him the rank of the first historical 
painter of the age. Mr. Kaulbach understands ad- 
mirably to clothe the symbolic forms of a world 
without time and space with terrestrial matter, 
without crushing their ethereal existence as Cara- 
vaggio has done, or creating that striking contrast 
between reality and fable, by which Rubens’s pic- 
tures in the Louxembourg, and, indeed, all the 
allegorical and ecclesiastical paintings of the seven- 
teenth century are distinguished, and which, from 
the impossibility of producing illusion, leave the 
heart cold and cheerless. It required all the hu- 
mour and elasticity of imagination of Correggio or 
Paolo Veronese, and the whole fire of the Spanish 
sensual-religious fanaticism, to give these ideal 
creations a reality in the world’s mind. Kaulbach 
attains the same end by philosophical combination. 
He forces the beholder of his conceptions to yield 
himself up to the same chain of ideas which pro- 
duced his pictures, so that the artist’s and the be- 
holder’s thoughts center in the same object, or 
become, as it were, identic. 

Kaulbach, in his ‘‘ Destruction of Jerusalem,” 
seizes not only on an historical moment or catas- 
trophe in the downfall of the Jews, but on its po- 
etical signification and its connection and relation 
to the human mind, which, after all, is the great 
laboratory of history. ‘Ihe most accurate descrip- 
tion of an event by an eye-witness is yet far from 
being an herodical account of the same, and s0 is 
the representation of an historical event yet far 
from being an historical picture. Kaulbach shows 
us the awful calamity of the destruction of the 
holy city in its historical signification, in its rela- 
tion to our religious consciousness and to ourselves. 
The figures which he presents to the eye of the 
beholder were never in life thus grouped together, 
and yet—his painting is eminently historical. 

In the middle of the picture you see a group of 
dead bodies, dying men and women, and some 
who, in their despair, attempt to destroy them- 
selves: ‘That is the high priest, with his family ; 
on both sides and behind him you behold the cause 
of their distraction-—the sources of these rivers of 
blood. ‘The Roman imperator enters in triumph 
the holy city; the horrors of heathenism are plant- 
ed on the altar of the only living God; the daugh- 
ters of Zion are robbed; mothers, in despair, at- 
tack their own flesh and blood; and the people, in 
wild dismay, throng the streets leading to the 
temple of Jehovah, whose burning columns threat- 
en to bury them under its burning ruins. But the 
painter, in producing this wild confusion, has in- 
troduced the unity of design by the higher religious 
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source from which these evils spring. The reli- 
gious faith of the world saw in the destruction of 
Jerusalem a visitation of Divine Providence, which 
was expected as it was prophesied. This idea is 
introduced into the picture by the angels with 
burning swords which descend from Heaven, and 
the holy prophets which are there enthroned. The 
destruction of the holy city, therefore, is an act of 
poetic justice—the last act of the Jewish drama 
which reconciles the beholder to her fate. But, 
also, the relation of the catastrophe to our own 
times is admirably indicated. It deprived the peo- 
ple of Israel of their home; what remained of 
their faith was doomed to endure the yoke of per- 
petual slavery. ‘This fact the middle ages have 
dressed into the story of ‘‘ The Wandering Jew;” 
and him, scourged by demons, the artist has intro- 
duced into his picture. But what of the people of 
Israel belongs to the New Testament, destined in 
the name of the Saviour to possess the world, our 
Christian ancestors, leave under the guidance of 
angels the burning town. ‘This group concludes 
the picture. 

The design is, as you may conclude from this 
short description, conceived in the most elevated 
and philosophical sense. It is, as regards that 
conception, unique and unsurpassed by any work 
of art, ancient or modern. ‘The whole is, as it 
were, a picture in motion—save the middle, the 
destruction of the high priesthood of Israel, which, 
forming the centre of the Old Testamental state, 
had to perish to give lite and substance to Chris- 
tianity. ‘The destruction of Jerusalem is com- 
pleted in that of the priesthood, and that priest- 
hood has merited the divine punishment by volun- 
tarily disbelieving the new doctrine taught by our 
Saviour and foretold in their own books by their 
prophets. 

The high priest is represented in the moment in 
which, having slain his children, he is determined 
to plunge the dagger in his own breast. His wife 
seizes his right arm to guide the deadly weapon to 
her own bosom. His dying children are still 
clinging to him, and the Levites, whose psalms 
have become mute, lie with broken harps and 
utensils of the temple, also bleeding and dying at 
his feet. ‘wandering Jew” 
pursued by demons is in itself a master-piece. 
The demons are not, as in some of the paintings 
of the Flemish school, unnatural grimaces, forms 
that have no reality in time and space, but human 
figures with demoniac expressions. ‘The artist is 
too much of a philosopher not to comprehend, as 
Goethe did in his Faust, that demons, like angels, 
must partake of the human form, and that the 
mind, which speaks through them, communicates 
with the light of heaven or with eternal darkness. 
The impression produced by these demons in hu- 
man forms is far deeper and more lasting than any 
borrowed merely from the terrors of fancy, and 
does not disturb the harmony of the design. 

The effect of the whole picture of Kaulbach on 
the mind of the beholder is tranquilizing. In the 
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midst of the terrible destruction—the awful judg- 
ment of God which it represents—there is mercy 
and salvation. It is not a wild, ruthless, human 
power, which devotes Zion to an everlasting ruin ; 
for high above the conquering ‘Titus and his legions 
are enthroned the prophets which predicted her 
doom—he is but an instrument in the hands of 
Providence. Her fate depends on an avenging yet 
merciful God, who, while he smites the guilty, 
(the high-priest and his Levites in the centre of the 
picture,) saves those who believe on and put their 
trust in Him. The light which rose in Jerusalem 
does not perish in the storm; young Christianity 
is saved from the flame, and tranquilly, under the 
guidance of angels, withdraws from the city which 
must perish, to spread the new faith in distant 
climes. Of this last conception I send you here 
the outlines, which, perhaps, you may give as an 
artistical appendix to the readers of the magazine. 
The artist bas, in this group, united the whole 
transition from the infant at its mother’s breast to 
the venerable old man—the whole generation be- 
lieving in the Saviour of the world. The peace of 
the Lord dwelleth on the countenances of these 
wanderers, who are no fugitives, for they are pro- 
tected by His holy angels, who, in their hands, 
uphold the covenant of the New Testament—the 
cup which Christ shared with his apostles. The 
serene calm which pervades this group contrasts 
beneficially with the scene of death, murder and 
destruction which forms the main character of the 
picture, and is even depicted in the quiet browsing 
of the beasts of burthen that carry the women. 
All are guided by a superior power; the scene of 
death and terror passes by them unheeded—death 
to the Christian is but the beginning of another 
life. But the artist has yet given expression to 
another idea. ‘The little ones on the wayside, 
who, on their knees, implore the blessed wanderers 
to be taken along, are kindly received by a child 
of the saved, which is bending down to them, 
while the kind regards of one of the protecting 
angels assure them that all who have faith shall be 
saved, and that the Lord did not in vain say, ‘* Let 
the little ones come unto me, for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Now, although it is impossible to describe a 
picture any more than a piece of music, yet I 
flatter myself I have at least conveyed an idea 
of its design, which is by far more vast and philo- 
sophically correct than any composition I am ac- 
quainted with, Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper,’’ Michel 
Angelo’s frescoes in the Sixtinian Chapel, and 
Raphael’s stanzas and cartoons not excepted. A 
deep current of Christian enthusiasm and German 
philosophy runs through the whole, reflecting not 
only the artist’s mind, but awakening a chain of 
thoughts at once beautiful and sublime. 

The second great picture which is now in the 
process of painting, is Horace Vernet’s ‘‘ Conquest 
of Imalah.*”? Horace Vernet is, beyond all doubt, 
the greatest genre painter that France ever pro- 
duced. He does not in his battles introduce one 
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or two great personages, appearing in a favourable ; tary talent. With the exception of the portraits 











moment at the proscenium, but the real strife of 
contending nations, in which the meanest individual 
takes his share. He is, par excellence, a demo- 
cratic painter, and as such speaks to the masses. 
His new work will far outvalue the ‘‘ Conquest of 
Constantine.” It is not a common slaughter of 
human beings; it represents the interior household 
of an Arab prince, the inmates of his harem in 
flight and confusion. Another difficult problem 
which he has proposed to himself, is the attack of 
a squadron of light cavalry, not in profile, as they 
are usually represented in battle, but in full front 
with drawn swords—a task of the difficulty of 
which I leave your readers to judge. ll the pro- 
minent personages in the picture are portraits, and 
the whole will doubtless be the crowning piece of 
the great French master. He is from early in the 
morning till sunset occupied with it, and receives 
in his atelier the visits of the king, the members 
of his cabinet, and other persons of the highest 
distinction. ‘The picture is destined for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Versailles. It is remarkable that 
Vernet inherited his great talent from his father 
and grandfather, and that his daughter, who is 
married to Mr. Paul de Laroche, also an eminent 
painter, possesses likewise a portion of that heredi- 


introduced in his compositions, Horace Vernet 
paints no portraits. But his daughter he painted 
more than thirty times, from her cradle to her 
womanhood, and these portraits form the only 
ornament to his drawing-room. 

Of statuary [ can only say, I am afraid the art 
In addi- 
tion to the great poets and composers, statues are 
now in the process of erection for the various tor- 
mentors of mankind — Tilly, the commander of 
the Bavarian army, whose terrible sacking and 
burning of Magdeburg is still annually commemo- 
rated by the inhabitants of that city as a day of 
humiliation and prayer. ‘The statue of Charles 
IV. is to be erected in Prague, one of William IV. 
(good old soul!) in London, and no doubt a few 
Prussian and Russian generals will close the rear. 
On the other hand, the monuments of Goethe, 
Beethoven, Mozart, &c., are offsets to this de- 
grading apotheosis of mere men of accident, who 
have no other than a genealogical existence in his- 
tory. The statue of Goethe, the Jupiter tonans 
of modern poetry, has not yet been placed on its 
pedestal; and the bones of Mozart could not be 
found, because his widow (unfortunate woman ! ) 
forgot the place where they were buried. 


is degenerating from its frequent abuse. 
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FROM THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. j 


Recorp of a time gone by, 
Who can tell what thou hast seen? 
Changes in the earth and sky— 
W inter’s blight and Summer’s green! 
Heard'st thou that wild shout sublime, 
When, with one eternal dash, 
The prisoned waters burst on Time, 
W ith their deeply stunning crash? 


Sawest the rainbow’s gorgeous arch 
Thrown above his frosty brow, 
When the Monarch in his march 
Shook the firm-built earth below ” 
Heard’st the water-spirit’s shriek ? 
Heard’st the Ocean’s * thunder drum?” 
Heard'st the sea its welcome speak, 
“Come, bold Niagara, come ?” 


Heard’st the first low wail of wo, 
When the stern, proud Indian wife 
Shot that gulf in birch canoe 
And saved her honour—lost her life ?* 
Sawest the first wild lightning’s gleam, 
O’er that sheet with sulphurous glare, 
While the genius of the stream 
Seemed to hurtle in the air? 


Sawest the spirits hold their feast 
On that broad, flat “ Table rock,” 


While the billows (foamed like yeast) 
Back their revels seemed to mock? 

Who can tel! what thou hast heard’? 
Who can tell what thou hast seen? 

Sounds that mortal man hath feared— 
Sights that better ne’er had been! 


Visions of unreal things; 
Eyes all glaring, stony, wild; 
Rustiing of dark, brooding wings ; 
Sacrifices all defiled : 
Hellish midmght orgies there, 
Lighted by the phosphor gloom— 
While spirits to the feast repair, 
Sheeted spectres from the tomb! 


There they revei till the dawn 
Flushes in the diatant east; 
One elfin shout—the crew are gone— 
Ghost-revelers from a Godless feast! 
But no—this is my fancy all, 
Lone fragment from that spot sublime, 
Where billows back to billows call, 
Pealing their everlasting chime! 


* I have seen somewhere, I think, an account of an 
Indian woman who, to save her honour from the assault 
of a British officer, threw herself into a canoe, paddled 
into the current, and was carried over the falls. 
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SCOTLAND. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


ACH of the 
Kingdoms”’ has its lakes. 
Ireland has its beautiful 
‘* Lakes of Killarney.”? In 
England are the lakes of 
Westmoreland, _world- 
known not less for their 
exquisite beauty than for 
being haunted by such 
‘ spirits of song as Words- 
worth, Hemans, Southey and Coleridge. Scotland 
has a score of clustering lakes, of all sizes, from 
Loch Lomond, thirty miles in length, down to that 
little shellful of water which, by courtesy, is de- 
nominated Lake Achray. It is difficult to draw 
any comparison between these several groups. 
The Irish lakes, perhaps, have more of the sofi, 
quiet beauty of unbroken nature. The English 
have more of the artificial beauties of cultivated 
banks; the Scotch are remarkable for their rude 
and picturesque wildness. 

The trip to the lakes from Edinburgh is a de- 
lightful one, and carries you through some of the 
most interesting places in the history of Scotland. 
A little way from Edinburgh the cars whirl you 
past the ruins of Linlithgow Palace, once a splen- 
did structure, now entirely deserted. Here that 
most unfortunate of women, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was born. The room is still remaining in which 
she first saw the light. When her father heard 
of the birth of this daughter on his death-bed, he 
mournfully replied, ‘‘ The crown came with a lass, 
and it will go with a lass,” and turned his face to 
the wall and expired. Falkirk, celebrated for the 
important battle fought here between Edward I. 
and the heroic Wallace, is just beyond; and near 
the town is Castle Carey, well known for the 
popular song by Macneill of ‘‘ Mary of Castle 
Carey.” From aneighbouring height you may see, 
on a dark night, the glaring lights and hear the 
roaring furnaces and hammers of the Carron 
Foundries, the most extensive iron works in the 
world. Here all kinds of cast-iron articles are 
made, from a forty-two pounder to a garden rake. 
All day and all night they are in operation, and 
around their roaring furnace-fires there are congre- 
gated the same wild, spectral objects, begrimed 
with soot and smoke, moving about among the 
sulphurous vapours like demons of the pit, that are 
to be found in these mighty prison-houses of Mam- 
mon all over the land. 

If tradition is to be believed, the neighbourhood 
of Falkirk is the scene of the beautiful tale of 
‘*Gill Morrice.”” Lord Benard’s castle is said to 
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**United { have overhung the waters of Carron, and a burn 


in the immediate vicinity bears the name of the 
unfortunate earl. ‘This beautiful ballad furnished 
the Rev. Mr. Horne with the groundwork of his 
celebrated tragedy of ‘‘Douglas.”” By the way, 
there is a bit of literary tradition connected with 
this tragedy worth remembering, which my read- 
ers will pardon me for introducing here. The first 
rehearsal took place in the lodgings of Mrs. Ward, 
in the Cannongate of Edinburgh, and before many 
of the most distinguished literary characters of 
Scotland, such as Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo 
and Lord Elibank. Nor were the performers less 
illustrious. Dr. Robertson played Randolph; the 
historian Hume played Glenalvon ; the author 
played Douglas; Dr. Adam Ferguson personified 
Lady Randolph; and Anna, the maid, was enacted 
by that precise, old rhetorical prude, Dr. Blair, 
author of the ‘‘ Elements!*? Never had any lite- 
rary production such sponsors to stand at its christ- 
ening. 

I have no time to linger at Stirling and Bannock- 
burn, and the hundred other hallowed places which 
rise before you at every step through this region, 
and we will hasten on to the more immediate 
neighbourhood of the lakes. Soon after leaving 
Callender, our driver pointed out a bit of velvet 
meadow-ground on our left, and asked us if we 
had never heard of that spot? It was Lanrick 
mead. 

“The muster-place be Lanrick mead, 
Speed with the signal, Malise, speed !” 


We were now in the midst of the scene of the 
Lady of the Lake. Our carriage rumbled over a 
little stone bridge—that was the “Brigg of Turk,” 
where 

“ The headmost horseman rode alone.” 


trom the summit of an eminence near this far- 
famed brigg, there burst upon our sight a sudden 
and wide prospect of the windings of the river that 
issues from Loch Achray, with that sweet lake 
itself in front. The gently rolling river pursues 
its serpentine course through an extensive meadow ; 
at the west end of the lake is the delightful farm 
of Achray, belonging to the Duke of Montrose, a 
level field in contrast with the rugged mountains 
which surround it. From this eminence are to be 
seen the entrance to Glenfinlass, and in the dis- 
tance Benvenue, 2800 feet in height, lifting his 
wooded shoulders towards the clouds. ‘These 
Scotch mountains are generally bald, without a 
tree to break their dreary outline. All over their 
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surface is a garment of unbroken heather, two or 
three feet in thickness. When this plant is covered 
with its delicate lilac covered blossoms, the moun- 
tains have a light picturesque aspect, which gives 
them more favour in the eyes of an American, who 
is seaBomes to the varied hues of forest trees 
clear up to the summits of our mountain ranges. 
For this reason, most of our countrymen are griev- 
ously disappointed with Scotch highland scenery. 
At the western extremity of Loch Achray is the 
inn of Archean O’Crachan, where guides and 
boatmen may be found for the voyoge of Loch 


Katrine. This little inn, made of logs and covered 


all over with ivy, we found full to overflowing of 


fashionable visitors to the lakes, and we had to 
content ourselves with the Saratoga luxuries of bad 
attendance, crowded tables, and siz in a room at 
night. Whole droves of romantic tourists, in 
Glengarry caps and Glasgow shawls, with forlorn 
looking damsels on their arms, came toiling up 
from the lake at night, and begged hard for a lodg- 
ing—but all in vain. The bustling landlady told 
them she ‘‘ was owre full already, and they must 
gang on to Callender.” 

The next morning we went down to the lake, 
on foot, with a troop of porters carrying our lug- 
gage on their backs. Between the inn and the 
lake are the famous Trosachs, or bristled territory. 
It is impossible to give any definite idea of this 
singular region. 
sharp cones or peaks, from twenty to one hundred 
feet in height, which are densely wooded with 
evergreens ; and among the deep recesses between, 
are old trees with mossy trunks, and gnarled limbs 
that are ‘‘ crooked like arms :” 


“So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 


A walk of a mile brought us to the lake. This 
place is famous for its echoes. <A fat, old squire, 
with a whole bevy of romping girls about him, 
stopped before us every now and then, and with 
much ado, shouted to the top of his voice, while 
the noisy jades ceased their clatter and laughing 
long enough to listen to the echo. One of these 
hoydens was as fair a specimen of Scotch beauty 
as the heroine of ‘‘ Waverley.” Like her, she 
had eyes ‘‘as blue as the fairy flax,’’ with a pro- 


It is covered with a multitude of 
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fusion of hair of paley gold, and a skin like the 
snow of her own mountains in whiteness. Yet 
she had not a pallid cast of countenance, and her 
features had the most lively expression. Her 
complexion, though not florid, was so pure as to 
seem transparent; and her elegant form and inde- 
scribably easy manners proved her to belong to 
the higher ranks of her countrywomen. 

This troop of damsels, with some score of other 
travellers, an American friend and myself, two 
London cockneys, four stout Gaelic boatmen, with 
all our baggage, were thrust pell mell into a row 
boat no more than eight or ten yards in length, and 
we pushed out into Loch Katrine. 

This, the most beautiful of the Scotch lakes, is 
about ten miles in length, and from one to two in 
breadth. Its waters are remarkably clear. On 
our right, as we were rowed along the narrow ex- 
tremity of the lake, was ‘‘ Benledi,’? three thou- 
sand feet in height ;— 


“ While on the north, through middle air, 


Be . heaves high his forehead bare.” 


As we came round a low promontory, we saw 
Ellen’s Isle, known to all the readers of Scott’s 
beautiful poem. On this island, no more than a 
few feet in diameter, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
erected a grotto similar to the one described by 
the poet; but it was unfortunately burned to the 
ground about five years ago. Our sail down the 
lake was charming. With the flying clouds and 
mist hurrying along the face of the heavens, a 
striking diversity of light and shade was given to 
the landscape, and a new sublimity was added to 
the gigantic forms of the mountains. From the 
inaccessible clefts of the rocks came the melodious 
harmony of birds; the sheep and wild goats were 
clambering among the loftiest pinnacles; the wild 
fowl were perched along the banks and skimmed 
before us on the face of the water. Over all, the 
genius of Scott had thrown the charm of poetic 
association, and peopled every nook with beautiful 
creatures of the imagination. Imposing and grand 
as is the natural world, the genius of the magician 
has thrown around it that witchery which belongs 
so peculiarly to the 


“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.” 
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Txere’s hope for the mariner still, 
When wrecked on the surging reef, 

Though tossed the long night at the ocean's will, 
That the morning will bring relief. 


There’s hope for the broken heart, 
When nothing of earth can save— 
VOL. XXx.—-20 
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When vain are the efforts of love and of art— 
That peace may be found in the grave 


There’s hope for the loved one lost, 
That again on the shores of Heaven 

Will find her among that raptured host 
Through pity and love forgiven —G. B. W 











LA CUBANA: . 


A ROMANCE OF THE ISLES. 


SCENA IV.—THE MORO BAY 





Lins the lone wave the golden sun, declining 
Along that sea whose crystal waters span 
The isles of Ind, its broad blue billow lining 
With such fair tints, as painter’s pencil can 
Reflect upon the naked canvas never! 
And though less bright those parting sunbeams quiver, 
Their mellowed light is lovelier than ever, 
Flashing on foam, and glancing through the azure 
On many a pearl, on many a priceless treasure :— 
Upon the wave now rests his lower limb, 
And many a thoughtful eye is turned on 1; 
From terraced roof above the noisy town, 
The Spanish maiden watches him go down, 
And joy now glistens in her liquid eye, 
For sunset brings the masquing hour nigh; 
Through loophole barred in yonder battlement, 
Where darkly frowns the Moro’s mountain wall, 
There’s many an eye in weary watching bent, 
There’s many a sigh (alas! too idly spent.) 
From pinioned captive, pining in his thrall! 
Awhile, unconscious that his fetters gall, 
The golden scene upon the distant sea, 
Perchance, may to his memory recall 
Some happy thought of days when he was free— 
Draw from his haggard eye the burning tear, 
The first that he has shed for many a year :-— 
He breathes—he moves—alas! the prompting steel 
Afresh reminds him how his fetters feel, 
And harshly calls him back to slavery; 
*Tis he could tell how feels it to be free! 
The sentry pacing on the serried wall, 
Lets to his feet the burnished carbine fall, 
And looking down upon the busy bay, 
Hums to himself some Andalusian lay ; 
Or gazing on the banner broad and gay, 
Draw!s out the wonted words, “ Viva el rey!” 
But on the hills that skirt this southern town, 
A thousand dark eyes beam from faces brown— 
Tis they that joy to see the sun go down 
The muleteer, mounting homeward turns his face, 
And goads his jaden mule to quicker pace ; 
The weary slave, from out the fields of cane, 
A moment glances at the far free main, 
And sighs as he bethinks him of Ine chain ;— 
Short-lived and silent is his mental! pain, 
For stopping ere the first sad thought is gone, 
He gazes westward at the setting sun, 
Blessing the herald of his labour done! 
The poor Bozal, who knows not yet to pray, 
Thinks of his wife and children far away, 
In some rude kriial by Loango bay. 
But where are they, that mild and gentle race, 
Who worshiped him with prostrate form and face? 
Where is the palm-screened hut of the cacique, 
That once rose over yon barranca’s brow? 
Where are they all? Son of the island, speak! 
Where the dohio stood, domes, turrets now 
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Alone along the lomas proudly gleam ! 
Ha! thou art sad and silent on the theme, 
But in thy silence I can read their doom— 
Name, nation, all, have passed into the tomb. 
The tomb? No—no; they have not even one 
To tell that they were once and now are gone ! 
The golden light grows purple on the deep, 
In gorgeous robes the god hath sunk to sleep; 
So sets the sun o’er Cuba. with a smile, 
The sweetest that he sheds upon this lovely isle! 
* * . > * * * 
Slowly steering for the shore, 
Toughly toiling at his oar, 
Homeward pulls the pescador ; 
Turning, roams his fierce dark eye, 
Where, against the southern sky, 
Castle Moro, looming high, 
Guards the entrance of the strait: 
And muttering, “it must be late,” 
Nerves anew his weary limb— 
With sinewy pull against the deep, 
Makes the light barqueta leap 
So rude, the waves waked from their sleep, 
Hoarsely chide in passing him. 
He’s thinking of the masquerade, 
In the barrio La Salud— 
Perchance of the fandango rude— 
Or, haply, ’tis a dark-eyed maid 
Nerves his arm, and warms his blood! 


By the Moro’s frowning wall, 

In the shadow dark and deep, 
Soon the dripping oar blades fall, 
Breaking on the sentry’s sleep— 
Waking, from the giddy height, 
Growls the watchword of the night. 
“Viva!” uttered only once— 

“ Viva!” is the quick response. 
Now with lighter heart and oar, 
Ouward pulls the pescador; 
Leaves La Punta on the right, 


Sweeps into the open bay. 

Many a burning, be’con light, 
Quivering on his gladdened sight, 
Tells him where the vessels lay. 
Onuward—on, with sinewy pull, 
Past the black and frowning hull, 
Steers he still his laden bark, 
Till, within the shadow dark 

Of the mangroves on the shore. 
Rests his weuried arm and oar. 


Hardly had the last faint stroke 
Died upon the distant flood, 

Ere a voice the stillness broke, 
And a form, in Spanish cloak, 
Issuing from the mangrove wood, 
Close by the barqueta stood. 
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“You, Gaspardo?” “Si senor!” $ 


“ 


At midnight, by the guava grove, 

Meet me. Mautffie well your oar; 
Closely hug the shaded shore— 

Ne’er was caution needed more ;— 
To-night will crown or cross my love! 
Yourwill not fail? [Pll trust to thee.” 

* You may, good captain—fear not me.” 


Good night, Gaspard.” “Good night, senor.” 
They part, and in a moment more, 

The fisher bends upon his oar, 

The cavalier hath sought the town; 

And on a lone and voiceless shore 

The cold clear moon is looking down. 


SCENA V.—THE MASQUERADE 


Havana !—night is turned to day ; , 
The streets are filled with masquers gay ; 3 
The salas ring with revelry, 

And there is not a sign of sadness— 
For ‘tis a night of festival, 
Of phantasie and fancy ball :— 
The merry town is masquing all, 

As though they sought to mimic madness. 


Nor seek in vain—the town is mad 
With riot, revel, passions bad ; 
And though each eye is glistening glad, 

°Tis then the sou! sins—not in sorrow , 
Why should they care? The priest will shrive 
Their souls, and sweet indulgence give. 
Then be their motto, “ Live to live,” 

Nor let to-day wait on to-morrow. 


There’s laughter ringing on the air, 
And music melting everywhere, 
And lovely lips of ladies fair 
Their jeu d’esprits on all sides flinging ; 
And yet, behind that smiling shroud, 
Should they but breathe their thoughts aloud, 
Are hearts with anguish deeply ploughed, 
And sad remorse aye sharply stinging. 


Bad passions rule the revel now ; 


There’s lust upon that lovely brow ; 
There’s liaison in that low bow— 
See! to the house of shame they’re Wending! ) 
There’s treachery in that fair smile ; 
In you dark eye is deadly guile, 
Luring its victim to despoil — 
See! to the house of game they’re tending! 


The clashing of the billiard ball, 
The rattling of the dice, the fall, 
The gamester’s oft-repeated call, 

Are heard from open salons ringing. 
The hasty word, the answer “ No'” 
The oath, the knife, the deadly blow-- 
The bleeding victim lying low, 

The life blood from his bosom springing 


Three murdered bodies found to-day, 
Where in their blood congealed they lay, 


All launched into eternity, 
From wounds by curs’d assassins given, 
Without a shrift from priest or fray, 
Without a moment's time to pray, 
W ithout a mass o’er their poor clay, 
To smooth the'r journey into heaven. $ 


The Havanero cares not this; 
He only thinks of present bliss— 
The fair Cubana’s love and kiss, 
The star that steers him on to pleasure. 
The masquing ball is just begun— 
See how the crowd is rolling on. 
In that gay crowd let us make one, 


And dance with some fair girl a measure. 
- * * * * * * 


Like suns, the blazing chandeliers 
Fling abroad their gushing light; 
Darkness now as day appears— 
Who would not be gay to-night? 
Mildly now the music melts, 
Now it fills the quivering air; 
In the soft, voluptuous waltz, 
Forms are circling everywhere. 
Many a heart is wildly beating, 
Many 2 lip is love repeating, 
Bold beneath the burning glance 
Of dark-eyed maiden in the dance— 
Oh, it is a glorious sight, 
The merry masquerade to-night! 


In the soft and sombre shade 

Of a marble colonnade, 

Stand a maiden and her lover. 
*Tis not easy to discover, 
Through the domino’s disguise, 
The owner of those brilliant eyes. 
Let us draw a little nearer— 
Honour no restraint may prove— 
Since it is so sweet to hear her 
Lisp the burning words of love. 


Ha! they see us! 
See her starting— 
List! “ Adios!” 
They are parting— 
* - * - * - * 
Each hath gone alone and single, 
With the masquing crowd to mingle. 
But betore they left the shade 
Of the marble colonnade, 
Heard you what the lover said’ 


When the crescent is crossing the edge of the sky, 

Then fear not, Juana, my boat shall be nigh. 

Waich for my signal the waters o'er, 

In the shade of the palms on the eastern shore. 

Have caution, Juana, dnd this night will free us— 

May the virgin protect thee, sweet angel—Adios ‘” 
al al . * * o > 
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Sweetly smiling on the town, 
Slowly sinks the crescent down ; 
Shadows now loom longer, deeper; 
Hum and horrid shouts are hushed. 
Many a cheek of lovely sleeper, 
Stull by passion’s fire flushed, 
Kisses the declining ray— 
Seeming sad, it cannot stay 

To lengthen out such sweet delay. 


Ha! who ie she that woos not sleep, 
Nor yet hath songht her silken pillow 
From yonder latt.ce dark eyes keep 








Love’s voiceless vigil o’er the billow. 
W ho looks so longing on the water? 
Tis Lord Zavala’s lovely daughter! 


How sweetly silent is the hour! 

The very aspen, motionless, 

Hath ceased to woo the wind’s caress, 

And droops above the darkling bower 

The dew is nestling on the flower 

As though it wept;—to dry that tear, 

The land-breeze soon will revel here: 

Already its soft hum is near— 
Coming laden from the grove, 
Where it hath been glad to rove, 

Fanning flowers, that it might bear 

The perfume of the ravished blossom 


Across the ocean’s purple bosom. 


The mock-bird on the mango’s limb— 


There’s none in song can rival him— 
So loudly breathes his mimic note, 


lalf waked, the sleeping zopilote 
Looks if the day-star in the east 
Bids him begin his carrion feast. 


} 


But there’s no life upon the bay— 


It cannot yet be break of day! 

lose to his mate the vulture creeps, 
falf droops his sable wing and sleeps. 
The mock-bird still his varied song 


Flings o’er the forest loud and long; 


While other songsters all are sleeping, 
Birds of the sunbeam and the day, 
Through the lone night his liberal lay 


In golden groves is revel keeping, 

And many a wild and winning tale 
Rings on the glade ere morning pale ; 
And through the grove sweet voices float, 
In many a soll, vo uptuous note, 


The loves of the lone nightingale 


List 
Ech 


To its turrets cleaving, clinging 


how sweetly he is singing— 


es o’er the city ringing. 
He mimics now his songster queen, 


The prema lonna of the erove— 
Yet aye the 


He pours the soft appea 


borrowed notes between, 


} 
sol 


love ; 
He mocks the boding pelican, 

As it shrieks on the lone lagoon; 
And he mimics the moan and the plaintive groan 
From the distant baracoon 

For the slaver has landed his budtos at even. 


And 
Cramped up int 


ozal who has suflered so 





the poor 


ie slave hold and hid from heaven, 


Half stifled and stiffened by stench and throng, 
Though his bolts have been drawn and his fetters riven, 


Stull aches with the wounds of the chain and the thong 
es 
Poor v 


And his pangs spring not from his body's pain, 


ctim, he only knows half of his wrong; 


For he fancies still that the savage men, 

Who have torn from home, from his Quillimane, 
Will but fatten him now in this haman pen 

For their cannibal feast—and he groans again ; 
That groan rings e’en to the viceroy’s wall— 
You can hear it standing in his portal! 
From his roof, by the light of the midn'ght moon, 

You may see the dark walls of the baracoon! 

Zavala, thou sleepest—does that groan not awake thee’? 


Vile viceroy, thou sleepest—does no terror now shake 


thee ” 
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Sleep on, Lord Zavala—sleep soundly and on ; 
Ere you wake, half thy hopes, half thy life will be gone 


Round yonder point, where the plantain tree 
Flings its shadow afar on the sleeping sea, 

When the moon looks her last on the Moro height, 
An oar-boat will break on the wave to-night ;— 
And many a nameless night before, 

Along in the shade of the silent shore, 

That boatman hath stolen with muffled oar. 

It is not the first—it will be the last— 

For the promise is plighted, the pledge has been passed 
The barqueta to-night will return with two— 

For the lovers have wearied at bidding adieu. 

Oft had they met in the almond grove, 

Oft had they listened the language of love, 

Pure as the stars that were watching above ; 

But morn would come, and but lovers can tell, 
How wild is the sound of the word farewell ; 

It was aye unwelcome, and ever fell, 

Sad as the knell of a funeral bell. 


They have bargained to bid that “farewell” no more ; 
And yon flashing eye, from the lattice high, 

Now scans the dark shadows along the shore, 
Impatiently wishing the hour nigh. 

“ When the crescent is crossing the edge of the sky, 
And wantouns her limb in the pure, purple water, 
Then look for the flash of the feathered oar, 
Tn the palm trees’ shade on the eastern shore 
, thy beauteous daughter 


” 





Sleep on, Lord Zava 
Is waiting that signal, nor wafts thee a sigh 

Dream, despot, of what thou hast yesterday taught her— 
“That she weds not unless with Castilian lord.” 

Ere the sun of to-morrow has sought the blue heaven, 
With a poor cavallero who owns but his sword, 


She shall rivet a bond but by death to be riven! 


“Oh, when will set yon crescent cold, 
So slowly sinking to the sea? 

Mother of God !—a cloud hath rolled 
Across her light—I cannot see! 
Nuestra senora—pity me !” 

Fear not, maid, the cloud hath passed— 
The moon is on the wave at last! 


Down upon the sleeping sea 

At last—and yonder flashing light! 
“The signal !—yes! ‘tis he—’tis he !” 
A steed is siarflling by the tree, 

With foaming bit and harness bright; 
Hark, an oar blade lightly plashing 
In the water—brightly flashing! 

Swift through the mangrove shade cleaving her way, 
The shallop is bounding far out on the bay; 

And the maid sees her track on the fiery wave— 
One lingering look from the lattice she gave— 

A passing prayer at the virgin’s shrine, 

One kiss to the robes of the saint divine :— 





Now fear not, San Rosa, slie comes to be thine 
So light on the stairway her footsteps fall, 

Still slaumbers her maid in the silent hall; 

So light is her foot on the marble floor, 

She baffles the bloodhound that watches the corral— 
One bay from him and her flight were o’er— 

She crosses the Quadra, the corridor— 

She hath gained the garden—the grove of laurel: 

She glides among roses half folded, half flushed, 
And so softly her footsteps fall, 

That the dew still reposes, the leaf is not crushed ! 
The shallop by this should have reached the wall !— 
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She stops by the stem of a plantain tree; 

A moment she scans the darkling sea :— 

There’s a rushing sound through the sleeping billow 
A boat hath shot out from the shade of a willow; 

It makes for the garden; it strikes the rock— 





The maiden starts at the sudden shock— 

Then follows a sound of falling feet, 

As though one leaped o’er the garden wall ; 

And now those footsieps nearer fa!l— 

And why does her bosom so wildly beat? 

And why like a fawn does she tremble and start? 


She is meeting the hero of her young heart. 


She fears for him. who life and limb 
Hath periled to make her his own, alone, 
And she thinks of him, whose cup to the brim 
Will be filled with vengeance to find her gone; 
W hose curses wild 
On his dutiless child, 
Shall be heaped when he finds her false and fled ; 
And vengeance dread 
On her lover's head,— 
And a frantic father shall wish her dead 
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No wonder then that the peerless beauty, 

Thus placed on the threshold of iove and duty, 
Sould fear for the future—should tremble and start 
She is plucking the parent from out her heart. 


She fears no more— around her now 

She feels her lover’s arm caressing; 

His lip is on her pallid brow 

In wildest kisses clinging, pressing. 

7 * - >. * * * 

“There is no time for love’s delay, 

Though thus forever could J stay ; 

But there is danger on the way, 

We could not shun, once broke the day— 

Darkness is over all the bay, 

Then come, sweet love, let us away !” 


The moon hath gone behind the water; 
All now is darkness—but to-morrow 
Shall light a scene of wildest sorrow— 


A father frantic for his daughter. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LILY AND THE SUNBEAM. 


BY HELEN MATTHEWS 


Waenre the clear lake revealed its silvery crest, 
While moonbeams glittered o’er its azure breast, 
1, 


Breathing sweet odours from her dewy bed: 





A graceful lily reared her fragile he: 


Her pensive leaves drooped o’er the star-lit wave, 
Seeming to wear the trembling beam it gave; 
Then softly rose to meet the amorous wind, 

That left the breath of many a flower behind! 

The fire-fly lingered on her slender stem, 

Shining resplendent like some fairy gem— 

While the pure flower, as the dew-crowned queen, 
Waved in calm beauty o’er the tranquil scene! 
Ah! never could the starry lake's cold kiss 

Thrill the bright lily queen with thoughts of bliss; 
Nor could the fragrant breeze one sigh impart, 
Whose genial power might warm the frozen heart; 
On her white leaves the dew-drops seemed to shine, 
Like gifts of innocence on Virtue’s shrine! 

But who would linger out this weary life, 

*Midst all its many scenes of woe and strife, 
Without one gleam of love, one cherished form 

To feed the thoughts, and cling to ’mid the storm? 
Life without love ’s a desert of despair— 

A wintry blast of cold and cheerless air— 

A weary weight, from which we fain would part,— 
lt is—the starless midnight of the heart! 

Thus, though the virgin lily bloomed alone, 

While suitors gathered round her moon-lit throne, 
Still she had dreamed of some endearing tie— 

Some soft, mysterious link of sympathy! 

At length the morn unclosed her beaming eyes, 
And showered soft lustre from the eastern skies, 
Scattering night’s jewels from her diadem, 
Impearling hill and vale with many a gem! 

The slumbering flowers their fairy leaves uncurled, 
And gazed in wonder on the waking world! 

How fresh and fair appeared the radiant earth— 

A cradled infant, nursed by joy and mirth! 

While the soft breeze swept o’er the fragrant heath, 
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? Pure and unsullied yet by human breath, 
The sun majestic climbed the gilded wave— 
A sea-god bursting from his ocean cave! 

Proudly he flung his rays across the vale, 

While the meek stars retired, all dim and pale! 

One wand’ring sunbeam sought the lily’s bower, 

Kissing the petals of the gentle flower ; 

Glowing with light and beauty from above, 

He warmed her frozen heart to life and love ! 

And now no longer pensive and awake. 

The lily drooped upon the placid lake— 

But, fondly turning where the sunbeam lay, 

Her fragrant soul seemed mingled with the ray; 

Whilst he, descending more divinely bright, 

Bathed her pure leaves in sunshine aad delight: 

But soon a threat’ning storm rose wild and high! 

The black’ning clouds obscured the radiant sky ! 

The dark-winged tempest, rushing throngh the air, 

Wrapped the whole earth in desolate despair ! 

The faithful lily, shattered by the fray, 

Still sought with anxious glance the fleeting ray, 

That, faint and misty, scarcely pierced the cloud 

Whose envious vapour strove its light to shroud ; 

Still, as it feebly lingered in the sky. 

The dying lily turned her gaze on high, 

Till the rude whirlwind quenched the flickering beam, 

Like the last faint remembrance of a dream; 

Then—the bruised lily breathed one sorrowing sigh, 

Closed her crushed leaves—and bowed herself to die! 


E’en so with woman—’midst affliction’s storm, 

Her love still lingers round the cherished form; 

In joy and sunshine, misery and grief, 

Her smile revives—her hand still gives relief! 

And when Death’s angel summons him away 

To brighter realms of everlasting day, 

Then, like the lily when the beam grew dim, 

She bows her head—and meekly dies for him! 
PurLavecruia, Dec. 1944, 








RECEPTION 


OF A LADY OF RANK 





{IN A TURKISH 


HAREM. 


HILST we were all seated 
on the broad, low sofa of the 
harem parlour, one of our 
hostess’ hallatks (white Cir- 
cassian slaves) suddenly en- 
tered the apartment to inform 
her mistress that Ayesha 
Khauum, the lady of the minister of 
finances, had arrived in her araba, at 
the outer door of the selam lik, and sent 
in one of the ayvaz (male attendants of 
the harem) to say that she was coming 
to pay her a visit. ‘The husband of this 
visitor being superior in rank to that of my hostess, 
this announcement created no small commotion in 
our little circle. Our hostess immediately raised 
her little son from her lap and sat him upright on 
the sofa; her mother-in-law sent her pipe away by 
one of the hallaiks, with directions to give notice 
of the intended visit to her companions, and have 
refreshments ready for the guest. 

All the females present—the only male was the 
little son on the sofa—now arose to our feet, I to 
mine so as to witness the ceremony of reception. 
The hallaiks smoothed down their dresses, let fall 
the long skirts of their anteris, and ran pell mell 
down the staircase to the door of the harem, at 
which the khauum was to enter, there forming a 
Our hostess also hastened 






line on each side of it. 
to the head of the stairs, and had began descend- 
ing them when the door below opened, and the 
thick felt curtain which hung over it was thrown 
back, and Lady Ayesha Khauum, followed by 
three female attendants, entered. Our hostess’ 
hallaiks all simultaneously made the usual low re- 
verence, viz.: touching their hands to the floor, and 
then carrying them up to their heads. Two of 
them took hold of her feradjee (cloak), two unpin- 
ned her yashmaek (veil) and the fine muslin folds 
which concealed her face and neck, and another 
loosened her antery, so that it fell on the steps and 
trailed behind her, and a sixth gathered the ship- 
ships or over-slippers of the visitors, and put them 
inside the door on the lower step, ready for them 
when they should depart. Our hostess, in the 
mean time, ran down the steps, without any excla- 
mation of pleasure at seeing her guest, stooped 
down and kissed the lower part of her antery, and 
bidding her welcome, took her hand in hers and 
assisted her to ascend the stairs—the hallaiks all 
following with their arms crossed before them on 
their breasts. Our hostess’ mother-in-law and the 
two guests who had arrived before me, saluted the 
khauum by touching their hands to their mouths 
and heads, which she returned by the same move- 
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ment, and kissed the hand of the old lady in re- 
spect for her age. 

Our hostess now led her visitor to the most ho- 
nourable seat on the sofa—that which faced the 
entrance; the mother-in-law sat close beside her, 
but her daughter-in-law remained standing until 
the guest requested her to be seated, when she took 
a seat on the joining angle of the sofa—her position 
and movements being evidently intended to show 
the respect which she bore for her guest. Now 
the khauum was welcomed by all present; each 
inquired for her health, and she likewise inquired 
for theirs—the only answers to which questions 
were, ‘‘ Guzellik, saghlik,’’—literally, ‘‘ Beauty 
and health.” Inquiries were made for some ladies, 
inmates of her own harem, and her children, but 
none for her husband. She said she had been to 
the bazaar of Broaza for silks, and made some pur- 
chases for her hallaiks, and now returning had just 
called in to ask for their healths; on which she 
was again bid welcome, and thanked for the honour 
she did them. The little son of our hostess about 
this time awoke from a short nap into which he 
had fallen on the sofa, and without any direction 
from his mother, rubbed his eyes and hastened to 
kiss the hand of the honoured guest, and rubbed 
it on his forehead; she patted him on his cheek, 
and asked his mother to let him come and visit 
little Amin Bey and Mehmed Bey, her two sons, 
which was promised. Here one of my hostess’ 
hallaiks brought in a narguilay, or water pipe, and 
handed the worm of it to the khauum; another 
followed with coffee, and the tray, cups and coflee- 
boiler held by a third, all covered by a cloth richly 
worked and fringed with gold. Of this refresh- 
ment all partook; none other of the company 
smoked, except the mother-in-law, who renewed 
her tchibouk, or stick pipe ; and after the guest had 
finished smoking, one of the hallaiks presented 
her with a richly cut-glass goblet of sherbet, and 
a towel to wipe her lips after drinking it. 

After these preliminaries there was some desul- 
tory conversation about children and fine clothes; 
of such and such a khauum having bought a hand- 
some hallaik, or received one as a present—who 
was tall in stature, and could sew well, was a good 
singer, or danced with grace. Inquiry was made 
about me; my height recommended me strongly 
to the khauum’s favour; who invited me to make 
her a visit, and jokingly said that if my husband 
would part with me she would be willing to pay 
for me as much as ten thousand piastres (about 
$550). Of the females who accompanied her, one 
was a near relative of the khauum, and took a seat 
on the sofa near the elder lady, but the other two 
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being hallaiks, they remained on their feet among { 
the other white slaves, now and then conversing } 
with them in a low tone. 

After remaining, perhaps, for half an hour, the 
khauum made a sign to her own attendants, and 
they, after disappearing for a few minutes, returned | 
dressed in their yashmaek and feradjees, accom- } 
panied by two of our hostess’ hallaiks, carrying 
bundles in their hands. These were laid on the 
sofa, and when opened, proved to contain the cloak 
and veils of the two guests neatly folded up, each 
bundle also containing a Turkish round mirror, 
the backs of which were made of embroidered 
velvet. The stuffs of the two envelopes were each 
different in texture and richness —that of the 
khauum being of crimson shallee worked with 
gold, whilst the other was plain. The khauum 
arose, and, aided by the hallaiks, put on her veil, 
and the lady of the house held up the mirror with 
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her hands before her face ; then she tucked up her 
long anteree,* and one of the hallaiks laid her fe- 
radjee over her shoulders; and turning round, ac- 
companied by her companions, all scampered away 
to the foot of the stairs to call for her carriage, and 
salute her as she departed. The hostess and her 
mother-in-law and ourselves accompanied her to 
the head of the stairs, the former kissing the skirt 
of her feradjee, and the second having her hand t 
kissed by the khauum. After she had passed out 
of the harem, I went to the window of the shah- 
nichin, or gaze-bow, to see her enter her araba. 
Besides her coachman, who was a Greek, she was 
attended by a white servant and a black slave, who 
aided her and her companions to enter the vehicle, 
and followed after it when it drove off. 


Constantinople, March 1=44. M. A. P. B. 


* Anteree is a long dress, worn over the chemise and 
trowsers, with a long trail. 
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BY D. E. WILSON. 
How fair is thy climate, sweet land of Peru! ; And with grace, to which nothing on earth can compare, 
Where rain never fell, and where gales never blew;t $ She moved like a sylph that was floating in air: 
¢ a 
No lightning or thunder disturbs thy mild sky, § Though I often returned with delight to that place, 


But sunlight and moonlight alternately vie: 

In thy gay, smiling lap Nature lavishly showers 
Her silver and gold; and her richest of flowers, 
That dying bestow us their health-giving powers. 


There Aurora looks forth from light curtains of red, 

And Vesper withdraws to a gold-coloured bed; 

But no gaudy rainbows with tinted plumes fly, 

Since Flora has plucked their bright wings from the sky, 
And sprinkled them over the beautiful flowers, 

With perfumes distilled by the warm sunny hours, 

And dew like the sparklets that diamond-dust showers. 


To thy daughters the muses and graces resign 

Their musical skill and their beauty divine; 

And joyous and happy the days pass along 

With sunshine and flowers and dancing and song: 
There the fair Cora dwelt. and the brave Rolla died, 
And the shade of Pizarro is still said to glide 

In his Palace§ that stands near the Rimac’s|| gay side. 


Sweet Peruvian Rosita! though absent so far, 

I forget not her charms nor her dulcet guitar; 

This peerless fair maid was the pride of Peru, 

Once the home of the sun’s vestal virgins so true, 

And like them, pure and bright as their glorious sun, { 
She was silently loved and adored by each one, 

For she seemed to be sacred to heaven alone. 


I was struck by the sun’s glowing vertical heat, 
And conveyed to Rosita’s green, shady retreat; 
But ’twere better to suffer the sun’s burning gaze } 
Than the heart-melting glance of her eyes’ softer rays; 
For my thoughts to that moment still often recur 

When I met the kind look that was beaming from her, 
And the smile full of beauty she deigned to confer. 


As she opened her veil and stepped forth from her bower, 
She appeared to all eyes like some.beautiful flower ; 


And lingered to gaze on her exquisite face, 
It had still the same halo of heavenly grace. 


When we sat in her rose-covered arbour alone, 

And her voice and guitar were commingling their tone— 
Round her fingers the cords would all crowd for a kiss, 
Then vibrate and tremble in accents of bliss; 

Like the strains of some magical harp they long dwelt, 
Till the soft, floating cadence my heart seemed to melt, 
That the glance of her eyes might the deeper be felt. 


We met the last time at her beautiful home, 

And she knew "twas to bid her farewell I had come; 

I thought—nay! I hoped she was pensive and sad,— 
Though her sadness could never have rendered me glad: 
But I felt that she sung in a holier strain, 

And she spoke of our meeting in heaven again ;— 

She was doomed in a convent till death to remain. 


There’s a moment in life that is always most bright, 

Which our memory treasures and views with delight; 4 
Like an oasis set in some wide-spreading waste, 

That our traveling thoughts often run to in haste,— 

And tis thus, whether dreaming or waking, I see 

One scene that is ever the brightest to me, 

While around it a wilderness life seems to be. 


* Rosita is pronounced Ro-zée-ter, and is literally Little 
Rose. 

t Peru is on the South Pacific Ocean, near the Equator, 
and within the mild trade winds that blow constantly from 
the eastward, where the Andes Mountains, twenty thou- 
sand feet high, intercept all the clouds. 

+ Remarkable medicinal! virtues are found in the plants 
of Peru. 

§ The Palace built by Pizarro is in Lima, and many 
persons there say he haunts the room in which he was 
killed 

Rimac is the name of a river running through Lima 
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GAZELLE OF THE MENAGERIE. 





























“ The following lines, which first 


decease of ‘Phazma, whose fertile fancy gave occasion to their composition.” 





Hark! more faint and still, 
Than the rippling rill, 
That steals through the woodbine dell, 
Or the distant strain, 
Of the shepherd swain, 
Rings out that weird bell. 
Oh! ‘tis soft and sad, 
But 
With its tinkling chimes repeating, 
For 
That I soon must know, 


—— 
it tells of woe 


Ere its notes shall cease from beating 








appeared in the Reveille, derive a melancholy interest from the recent premature 


(Suggested by “ Phazma’s Spirit Bell.”) 


It tells of the grave, 
Where the willows wave, 
Of fond friends’ lips that quiver, 
Of an eye that’s hid 
By a leaden lid, 
Of a heart that’s stilled for ever 
Tis a gentle thing 
hat “ Death Bell’s” ring, 
Like the locust’s song at even; 
But its “ 
It sounds the knell 
Of the loved that are fleeting to he 


still small” swell, 
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Aas! poor Gazelle, from thy joved native mountain 
A captive they’ve borne thee across the wide sea! 

No more shal! the gush of its cool silvery fountain, 
Or spice-wafting breeze, spring with freshness for 

thee 

Thy spirit is crushed—and its mild glory streaming, 
So pure, from the deep of thy tender black eye— 

But seems lie a lamp from a sepulchre beaming, 


In sadness to waste and in silence to die. 


Yet thou in our dear Palestina hast wandered, 
Where still thy lost kindred at freedom may roam, 
*Mid scenes that, with hopes of salvation, are pondered, 
When man to his soul reads her Guide-Book for home! 
That caged, exiled foot may have passed in its fleetness, 
Where God had in light on his mercy-seat shone ; 
Or paused where the lone desert-rose shed her sweet- 
ness, 


O’er ground once of armies encumbered and mown. 


Perhaps thou hast traversed those ancient high places, 
Where idols were broken and altars were razed, 

Of painim devotion to show but the traces, 
When pure to Jehovah the sacrifice blazed: 

On Gerizim’s crag thou in sport may’st have bounded, 
And thence looked below on Samaria’s well; 

Or slept where the war-trump ou Gilboa sounded, 
And fed where the beauty of Israel fell. 


And hast thou not ranged where—the skies only o’er him, 
With gloom of the wilderness compassed around— 


The Saviour’s bold herald came crying before him, 


With voice to dark nations stil) spreading its sound? 
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Thou may’st, too, have breathed where the High and the 
Holy— 
The Life of my spirit, the Sun of my day— 
At midnight once kneeled as the meek and the lowly,— 
Where Jesus weut up in the mountain to pray! 


Perhaps thou hast cropped the young flower of Mount 
Tabor, 
Where o’er him the voice in the glory-cloud came, 
Attesting his power unto man from his labour 
To give rest and peace in his own sacred name: 
But mighty the thoughts, and like cataract waters, 
That rush to my soul from their fathomless spring, 
At view of aught born where the sons and the daughters 
Of Zion first looked on the face of their King. 
More grateful the shade than the broad tents of Kedar 
To him who from scathed Idumea roams wide, 
To thee may have spread in the patriarch cedar 
That hoary Libanus wears green on his side : 
Yet wilder in heart in her wanderings vaguer— 
Though endless in being, more brutal than thoun— 
Deformed to a Moslem, the swart son of Hagar 
Hath lurked on thy path but to make thee as now 


To see thee companion of all I’m surveying, 

This strange congregation—base, fierce and malign— 
To know how thine innocent heart is decaying, 

Faint, home-sick and lorn, plants an arrow in mine: 
Thou, beautiful captive, hast none to befriend thee, 

Till death come to darken that soul-touching eye! 
For thee I invoke him; to him I commend thee ;— 


Oh! die, sweet Gazelle, thou art ready to die! 
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“ Every person has a pet,” said the gay Emma Morvin 
to her aunt, who was counseling her not to let her whole 
heart and soul be engrossed with her German studies; 
“and is not mine as good a pet as you could reasonably 
expect me to cherish’? Is it not better than to devote my 
whole time to fashion? Remember the conversation of 
the Misses Dover, when they called here yesterday. 
‘Did you ever see such sweet spring hats? ‘What an 
elegant stripe that dress is. ‘Have you seen my new 
French cape” ‘I have not been able to get a single pair 
of shoes to fit this year without sending to New York on 
purpose!’ and such is always their theme. Now, who 
can doubt that dress is their pet?” 

And so the young lady ran on, proving that every person 
has a pet; that married ladies make pets of furniture, 
husband, children, and, what is more to be regretted, 
many of the really sensible and excellent will have their 
petclergyman. Bat to this last petdom—as Willis would 
call it—the maiden ladies are even more devoted than 
the married, (and most dangerous it is for the petted!) we 
ure sorry to say. 

But not to disparage the pets of others, only to acknow- 
ledge our own, was our intention. The pet subject of the 
“ Lady’s Book” has always been the improvement of our 
own seX, as our readers are well aware. We are the 
advocates of a thorough and comprehensive system of 
female education as the only means by which woman 
can be qualified to wield her immense mora] influence for 
the best good of the world. Every instance of this on- 
ward progress we welcome with pleasure and thankful- 
ness, and the following communication, from a gentleman 
long and favourably known as the principal of a young 

adies’ seminary in this city, cannot fail of interesting our 
friends. Those who have the Lady’s Book for 154%, will, 
by turning to the February number, find, in the Editors’ 
Table, a letter from this same gentleman, Rev. C. H. 
Alden, dated Montevideo, in which he gives an interest- 
ng account of the school for young ladies established in 
that durk and distant region, by a Mrs. Jenkins, of New 
York; and now he.thus details her new plans for doing 


good :— 


“ Bristot, R. 1, March 4, 1845. 
“My pear Mas, Hate— 

“IT have just received a letter from our friend, Mrs. 
Jenkins, in whoge self-denying and efficient labours at 
Montevideo, South America, you have always evinced a 
most kindly interest. Hitherto she has, with wonderful 
perseverance, sustained her school amid the terrors of a 
besieged city ; but—she writes—‘I must give up the estab- 
lishment here for the present. At all events, the con- 
tinuance of the siege and biockade for nearly two years 
has produced such a disastrous state of things, that it has 
been with the greatest difficulty that I have sustained this 
burden until now—and I can do so no longer.’ 

“ Mrs. Jenkins, with the advice of her friends, proposes 
to leave Montevideo for two years, accompanied with 
some six or eight of her interesting pupil's, for the purpose 
of superintending their education in this country. When 
peace shall have again returned to that afflicted country, 
she will be enabled to resume her labours. Meantime, 
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she is desirous of adding ten young ladies here to the 
number she will bring on with her, in order to sustain her 
while in this country. Parents who would in the best 
manner promote the improvement and happiness of their 
children, could scarcely place them under the charge of a 
lady better qualified in all respects than Mrs. Jenkins. 
They will, besides, aid in a good degree the cause of edu- 
cation and pure religion in one of the most interesting 
portions of South America. 

“ Mrs. Jenkins is now, I presume, on her passage to 
New York. 

“With gratitude for your extensive influence in the 
cause of female improvement, and with great esteem, I 
am your affectionate friend, C. H. ALDEN.” 


Since the above letter reached us, we have received 
one from Mrs. Jenkins, who may shortly be expected 
She says— 

“ With what delight shall I avail myself of all the thou- 
sand means of improvement with which [ can surround 
my dear children in New York, and knowing, as I do, just 
what is needed here to elevate female character. I feel 
confident that, if my designs for them can be carried into 
effect, a new era wil) be commenced in Sonth America 
Perhaps I am too sanguine—yet the plan appears to me 
fully practicable, if, in addition to those I take with me from 
here, I can procure the ten more of whom I have already 
spoken. The superior advantages that I shal! be able to 
give my pupils in the acquisition of the Spanish language, 
may be, with the fact that the school will! be entirely se- 
lect, an inducement to extend to me that patronage that 
will bear me out in my plans.” 

May, though favourable to love, was, by the ancients, 
reputed an unhappy month for marriage—so we will con- 
sider it was intended ag the season of benevolence 
Strew flowers in the pathway of those whg are toiling 
for the redemption of the world from the bonds of igno- 
rance and evil, and you will make the month one of good 
omen for your own success in whatever you undertake 

- > * . * * * 

The charm of Nature is simplicity. Ifthe sky wore the 
colours of the rainbow, and earth were a parterre of flow- 
ers, we should soon grow weary of admiring the splen- 
dours. Nature attracts us to love her by her calmness 
and pleasantness, by drawing the heart to sympathize 
with her sights and sounds. It is but seldom she seems 
disposed to dazzle, and more rarely that aims to 
astonish. We may find a thousand soft flowing streams 
for one foaming and thundering cataract; and we may 
watch for years the beautiful clouds, and see myriads, 
white as angels’ wings and radiant as their robes, before 
beholding one rise black with the imprisoned whirlwind. 

Why do we not fashion our own tastes by this standard 
of nature, and prefer simplicity to pomp? Why do we 
make so great efforts to dazzle and astonish, when, to be 
loved, it is only necessary to be pleasing? 


she 


Green and blue— above, below — nothing but green 
and blue! And yet there seems no lack of variety in 
the beauty of the sky and earth. It is by the disposition 
of the colours, the contrasts, blendings, harmonies, that 
this fine effect is given, and the tout ensemble made so 
charming. 
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So in the human world, from two motives of action may 
be displayed the perfection of all moral beauty. Love 
to God, pure as the blue, bright heaven—Love to man 
rich as the green, fertile earth—were these displayed in 
all the warmth and feeling of which the purified heart 
is capable, with all the freshness and bounteousness 
which the immortal spirit would prompt, how blessed it 
would be to live! ‘ 
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Nore To CorrEsPonDENTS.—The following articles are 
on file for publication when we have room :—* Parting,” 
“The Last of the Asmoneans,” “Catherine Seaton,” 
“Sabbath on the Hills,” “Twilight Music,” “Lines,” 
“ Bonjour and Adieu,” and the “ Aims of Life.” 
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We have no room for the following :—“ Ellen Gran- 
ville.” “The Drunkard’s Wife,” “ Resignation,” “A 
Song,” “ Love at First Sight,” “The Loves of the Birds,” 
“A Thrilling Story,” “Spring,” “May Morning,” and 
“ Too Late.” 

“ Incidents of a Cruise,” by Mrs. J. H. C., is accepted. 

“ Miantonimoh” is not suitable for our “ Book.” 

The Academy of Fine Arts will be noticed in our next 
Also, some accounts of our Private Gallery. 

Correspondents are informed that we decline publish- 
ing any article that “has been once printed in a periodical 
of limited circulation.” We again repeat, that copies 
must be kept of all MSS. submitted by new contributors, 
as we cannot be responsible for the return of any articles 
sent for publication. 
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Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published “ Nights of 
the Round Table; or, Stories of Aunt Jane and her Friends,” 
by the author of “Clan Albin” and “ Elizabeth de Bruce.” 
This is a delightful collection of stories, forming the third 
volume of the “ Home and Traveler’s Library,” a form of 
cheap publication which cannot fail to become exten- 
sively popular. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and Mr. George 8S. Apple- 
ton, have published “The Cross of Christ ; or, Meditations 
on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour,” 
edited by Walter Farquhar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. 
It is a profoundly devotional book, written under the pres- 
sure of severe affliction, and well adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of strong religious feelings. It is printed in a novel 
and very beautiful style. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published “ Military 
Maxims of Napoleon,” translated from the French, by J. 
Akerly. Itisa small, but exceedingly valuable compend, 
comprising the leading principles of strategy, drawn from 
the experience of one of the most successful commanders 
that ever lived. Every military man should possess it. 
It would be an excellent plan to take the entire works of 
Frederick the Great and the Duke of Wellington, and 
make a similar compilation of the military maxims of 
those illustrious commanders. The same thing could 
easily be done with reference to the writings of Washing- 
ton; and, perhaps, his experience would be more directly 
applicable to our country than that of any European com- 
mander. The history of Braddock’s defeat would seem 
to favour this theory. 

Mr. Geo. 8. Appleton has just published “The World in 
a Pocket Book; or, Universal Popular Statistics,” written by 
a gentleman of profound erudition and various accom- 
plishments, who is particularly devoted to the study of 
statistics, chronology and history. In this litte volume 
we have the results of years of labour and research con- 
densed into a neat pocket volume, ready for reference. 
In a work of this kind, we look more particularly for 
correctness, accuracy in facts and dates. The well- 
known character of the author of this work is an ample 


guarantee in this respect. We hope this edition (the 


third) will sell as rapidly as the others. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and Mr. Geo. 8. Appleton, 
have published “ Rural Economy, in its relations with 
Chemistry, Physics and Meteorology; or, Chemistry Applied 
to Agriculture,” by J. B. Boussingault, Member of the In- 
stitute of France, translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by George Law, Agriculturist. 


This is a work of 
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inestimable value to the farmer. The chemical part of 
the work is unexampled in minuteness, accuracy and 
practical utility. The vegetable physiology is beautifully 
written and full of interest. The treatise on manures 
will, however, be considered by most farmers as the most 
valuable portion of the book. The rotation of crops and 
the economy of the animals attached to a farm constitute 
a very important part, however, and these subjects will 
be regarded with great interest in this country. The 
meteorological considerations will furnish the farmer 
with a sort of perpetual almanac, go far as the relation of 
temperature and weather with agriculture are concerned 

Simultaneously with the above-mentioned work, the 
same publishers issued, “ Stable Economy: a Treatise on 
the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Groom- 
ing, Feeding, Watering and Working,” by John Stewart, 
Veterinary Surgeon, with Notes and Additions by A. B. 
Allen, editor of the American Agriculturist. This is what 
it professes to be—a treatise—a complete and thorough 
work on the subject of horses, their management and 
uses. It covers the whole ground, and leaves nothing to 
be desired for the purposes it has in view. As a maunal 
of reference, itis invaluable. There are many engravings 
introduced, to show the proper forms of stalls and stables, 
hay racks, horse shoes, head gear, &c., which add greatly 
to the value of the work. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published “The Memento: 
a Gift of Friendship,” edited by C. W. Everest. This is 
a beautiful book, to which the contributions of some of the 
most popular writers in America give a solid and perma- 
nent value. Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Greeley, 
Mr. Channing and Park Benjamin, are on the list. The 
embellishments are in the mezzotint and stippled style, 
and are splendidly done. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have published Mrs. Hous- 
ton’s popular and delightful book entitled “ Texas and 
the Gulf of Mexico; or, Yachting in the New World.” It is 
got up in a very neat form—a sort of Cabinet Library size, 
comprising multum in parvo, with neat embellishments. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., and G. 8S. Appleton, have 
published a new story by Mrs. Howitt, entitled “ My 
Own Story; or, the Autobiography of a Child,” 1o us the 
most delightful of all her narratives. The descriptions 
are so graphic, the characters so racy and original, and 
the domestic scenes so redolent of peace, affection, and 
all that makes home happy—that one rises from the peru- 
sal of the work refreshed and invigorated throughout 
one’s moral system. The same publishers have just pub- 
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lished Dr. Taylor’s “Manual of Ancient and Modern His- 
This is an 
come into eXten- 


tory,” for colleges and the higher seminaries. 
excellent text-book, and will, no doubt, 
sive use in the high places of education. The geographical 
and commercial information judiciously interspersed with 
the civil, political and military history, 
the value of the work to the student 

Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York, have sent us “He- 
len Halsey,” by W. G. Simms, and “ Castle Dismal,” by 
the same. Both admirable productions 

The same publishers have sent us a new version of 
“ Jack the Giant Killer,” a sort of work for older heads 
The engravings are excellent 


greatly enhances 


than masters and misses. 
and well coloured, and the poetical descriptions witty and 
far above the common order 

Carey & Hart have sent us the “Comic Blackstone,” No 
2. It is as humorous as No. 1. 

The same publishers have also sent us “ Mrs. Peck’s 
Pudding,” by T. Hood 
name is a sufficient guarantee for fun. 
humorous paper, by Dickens, and a “ Dramatic Sketch,” 


We need not praise Hood ;—his 
It also contains a 


by E. L. Bulwer 

G. F. Coleridge & Brother, New York, have sent us 
“ Webster's Elementary Spelling Book,” 
trations, which greatly assist the youthful mind in its early 


with pictorial illus- 
studies. The popularity of this work may be estimated 
when it is understood that a million of copies are disposed 
of annually 

“The Wandering Jew,” Nos. 9 and 10, Harpers’ edition, 
have been received from Carey & Hart. ‘The interest 
thickens, amd we are most anxious to see the termination 
In this number of our “ Book” will be found an admirable 
review of this work, by one of our first authors 

“ Popular Lectures on Astronomy,” by M. Arago, with 
additions and corrections by Dr. Lardner, LL.D. An 
excellent work by admirable authors. Greeley & McGrath, 
and Zieber & Co. are the publishers. 

E. Ferrett & Co. have issued another work by T. 8. 
Arthur, entitled “ The Maiden: 


a Story for my Young 
Countrywomen.” It is a delightful book, and breathes 
the purity of its author’s mind. 

* New Orleans as I Found It,” by H. Didimus, published 
by Harper & Brothers and Carey & Hart. And a queer 
place it was. This is a lively and piquant book, by one 
who appears to be well versed in what he describes. A 
graphic picture of New Orleans 

No. 21 of Harpers’ “Family Bible” has been received. 
It still maintains its usual brillianey 

OUR COPYRIGHT 

The Editor of the U.S, Gazette gives us credit for taking 
out a copyright to our book. 
Hear him :— 


He understands our reason. 


‘Copyricut.—We perceive that our neighbours, Godey 
and Graham, have both taken out a copyright for their 
respective magazines. This is rather new, but on look ng 
at the matter carefully, we think it entirely correct. The 
articles in each magazine costs, we suppose, from 8300 to 
$500. These are frequently taken out bodily, and before 
Godey’s Book or Graham’s Magazine reach half their 
subscribers, their contents have been made familiar to 
the community through the daily or weekly papers. Not 
to give offence to any body, we will state a fact. Grakam 
gave us fifty dollars for a story, ang we published the 
same article in the United States Gazette almost as soon 
as it appeared in the magazine. 
permission.” 

The Baltimore Visiter, on the contrary, finds fault with 
us. Hear him:— 

“Tue Lapy’s Boox gives two pictures and a fashion 
piate. One of the pictures is a fancy piece, called ‘The 
Intercepted Letter, tae other represents Genera! Marion’s 


We, of course, asked 


BOOK 








TABLE. 


potatoe dinner. It pains us to see that Mr. Godey has 
resorted to the narrowly selfish course of taking out a 
copyright for his book. He will rue it bitterly. Think ot 
this insulting proposition—‘ {7 We have no objection to 
any paper copying any story from our magazine, if they 
will not do it until the succeeding number is published.’ 
Wonderful liverality, Mr. Godey, towards that depart- 
ment of the press to which you are more or less indebted 
for a handsome fortune.” 

We see nothing “insulting in the proposition.” 
articles can be procured from the writers whom we pay 
so liberally, and if they are wanted so promptly that they 
cannot wait a month for them, they must e’en go to head 
quarters (the authors) and procure original articles. For 
the “handsome fortune” he has so liberally bestowed upon 


Good 


us, we thank him, and for his favourable notices from time 
to time we also thank him; and we trust, that when he 
peruses our motive for the course we have taken, that he 
will praise, not censure us 

We have always been obliged to our friends of the 
press, but it is idle to say that we owe our entire success 


to it. Had our Book not have been meritorious, it would 
not have been praised. The entire power of the press 
cannot make the public patronize a work that is not in- 


trinsieally gM, but they can do a great deal for a publi- 
cation where there is merit as a foundation for praise 
It is not intended to debar any paper from copying from 
us, but we only ask that we may have the benefit of our 
own work for one short month. At the end of that time 
all papers will be on the same footing, and can copy any 
article. It requires abstinence but for one month, and 
then all can startfair. Our present step has Leen taken 
to guard us against papers in our immediate vicinity ;— 
the large “ swallow all up.” 

An instance occurred, some years since, in a neigh- 
bouring city, where nearly one-half of our “ Book” for 
the ensuing month was copied into one of the weekly 
papers some week or ten days before we were ready to 
publish. We had sent an early copy of the work to our 
editor, then absent, who placed it in the hands of the gen- 
tleman publisher to bave an article of poetry copied into 
his paper. Having the book in his possession, he copied, 
as stated above, nearly one half of the contenis 

We trust that we shall never forget the many acts of 
kindness we have received from the gentlemanly publish- 
ers of newspapers, and we trust that but few will take so 
narrow a view of our proceedings as that taken by the 
Baltimore Visiter 

Let the public look at our numbers for the 


if we have not reason to be 





st two 
months, and see proud ot 


what we have paid so much for. 





We call attention to the advertisement of ‘ The Lancet,” 
on our cover for this month—the best medical work now 
issued. It is republished here entire, word for word, with 
all the engravings of the London edition, and reprinted 
immediately upon its arrival in this country. The price 
is so reasonable, that every medical man in the country 
can avail himself of this very superior work. 

A singular coincidence will be perceived in our last 
number by those who will look over our table of contri- 
butions and names of contributors. They will find an 
article written Berkeley, and a tale by Miss 


Davenant, entitled “Helen Berkeley.” 


Helen 





by 








A late number of the London Ladies’ Magazine con- 
tains a plate of fushions copied from one of ours 

Our next (June) number will contain two perfect gems 
in the art of engraving. Look out for something superior 
to “ Annual” plates 
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